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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE conflict between Sir Esmé Howard’s 
T statement on the probability of early British 

proposals for another naval conference and the 
Foreign Office communiqué on the same subject is 
not as fundamental as the Liberal Press suggests ; 
but it is clear that yet another blunder has been 
made. Possibly the British Ambassador in 
Washington, experienced diplomat though he be, 
expressed a personal opinion without sufficient 
preliminary consultation with the Foreign Office ; 
but the circumstances which led up to his 
declaration are only of secondary interest. The 
important point is that everything he said ought 
to be true, and it is noteworthy that it was 
received with equal relief here and in the United 
States. He pointed out that Great Britain had 
not attempted to bring about agreement before 
because a proposal to renew naval conversations 
while the Cruiser Bill was being discussed by 
the Senate might be interpreted as an attempt to 
interfere. He also added the warning that the 
General Election over here would probably delay 
discussions for some months. 


There is nothing about his statement which 
should cause anything but relief to people on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It will be remembered that 
when the American Government rejected the 
Anglo-French Compromise they nevertheless 
expressed a readiness to consider any further 
proposals which might be put forward from this 
side. Sir Esmé Howard showed an appreciation 
of the fact that the door to negotiations had thus 
been left open, but the cold draught of the 
Foreign Office communiqué must have come near 
to slamming it for good and all. It would have 
been simple to tone down discreetly the 
Ambassador’s words, coupled as they were with 
a warning that the General Election might cause 
a delay of ‘‘ some months ” in the negotiations. 
In substance the special communiqué merely 
substitutes ‘‘ some time ’’ for ‘‘ some months,’’ 
but in effect it is a snub not only for Sir Esmé 
Howard, but also for all people on both sides of 
the Atlantic who are alive to the importance of 
an Anglo-American understanding. Nobody 
could say that Sir Austen Chamberlain is 
fortunate in his dealings with the United 
States. 
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There being no smoke without a fire, it is 
impossible to dismiss as ridiculous the rumours 
that the quarrel between the King of Spain and 
General Primo de Rivera has come to a head 
and that the Dictator is about to disappear. 
King Alfonso has proved himself to be a man 
of great physical courage, but it has yet to be 
seen whether he is a moral hero such as would 
be needed to carry Spain through the critical 
period following upon a change in the Dictator- 
ship. It is very probable that when he acquiesced 
in the coup d’état six years ago he believed, 
as General Primo de Rivera himself professed to 
believe, that constitutional measures would be 
introduced within three months. A result of the 
attempts in Ciudad Real and Valencia has been 
a new decree the severity of which proves the 
insecurity of the present government. Imprison- 
ment is threatened for anyone who speaks 
pessimistically about the régime, and members 
of the Patriotic Union are urged to spy upon 
their compatriots. Even were there no censor- 
ship to encourage alarmist rumours, the belief 
would be widespread that the King and the 
Dictator must soon part. For the moment, 
however, having signed the order disbanding the 
Artillery, King Alfonso seems to have acquiesced. 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody any food. 
The prolonged period of intense cold in Central 
Europe has brought bread to the mouths of 
considerable numbers of English miners who 
until recently were unemployed. Fate, which 
in the guise of a labour dispute snatched many 
markets from British coal in 1926, has in the 
guise of frost handed some of them back in 1929. 
In the former year, for example, Poland made 
markets while the sun shone and by means of 
artificially low prices retained them; now that the 
snow falls she is losing some of them through 
sheer inability to keep the wheels of industry and 
transport running smoothly in the cold. The 
British coal outlook is certainly brighter than for 
many a day; the output for January showed an 
increase of nearly 3,000,000 tons, and orders for 
the immediate future are good. Helped no doubt 
partly by this situation the unemployment figures 
again show a welcome decrease—this week of 
27,000, following 24,000 last week. The total 
figures are still lamentably high but there has 
been a continuous fall since the beginning of the 
year, amounting in all to 178,230. This is cer- 
tainly encouraging, but it is much too soon to 
rejoice. It is too early yet to say how far the 
improvement is permanent or how far it is due to 
seasonal and exceptional meteorological conditions. 


It takes Royalty to re-vitalize a truism. For 
years it has been a commonplace that British 
salesmanship overseas lacks the initiative and 
adaptability of foreign competitors; now that 
the Prince of Wales, in his speech at the Mansion 
House inaugurating the British Industries Fair, 
has said as much boldly and plainly perhaps 
manufacturers will act upon the advice. A voice 
from near the Throne saying things that have 
been said unheeded many times by ordinary 
people may have the desired effect. British work- 
manship is the finest in the world; British sales- 


manship is very far from being that: yet a com. 
bination of the two maintained at the highest leye 
of which each is capable could capture the markets 
of the world for our trade. The Prince’s warning js 
tangible proof of the value of his Empire tours; he 
knows what he is talking about, he has seen for 
himself. (He must have noticed, for example, an 
unpleasant prevalence of foreign motor-cars jp 
parts of the Empire.) His remarks about salesman. 
ship and his recognition of the need of industrial 
reorganization should give a helpful push to the 
movement for reform of our commercial methods, 


How can Sir William Joynson-Hicks expect 
public opinion to be satisfied with the partial 
and ungracious reparation offered to ex-Sergeant 
Josling? The facts are not in dispute. Seven 
years ago, on going to Vine Street, Sergeant 
Josling found himself in a hotbed of bribery, 
For reasons that are easy to understand, he com. 
plained to the Commissioner direct, instead of 
through his immediate superiors. Technically 


this may have been improper, but the fact that - 


Goddard was able to continue his evil ways for 
years certainly affords some excuse for the 
belief that Sergeant Josling’s local chiefs would 
have received his allegations with incredulity, 
The enquiry which followed was probably too 
much on the military model; at any rate, it 
ended in the dismissal of Sergeant Josling for 
false accusations against Goddard. For seven 
years this unfortunate police-officer has been 
under a cloud, while Goddard has been free to 
take a toll of night clubs and brothels. Now, 
when Goddard is convicted, his accuser is offered 
an alteration in the record of his case and 
reinstatement as Sergeant. The reparation is 
grossly inadequate. He deserves public thanks 
for the moral courage he showed, and substantial 
monetary compensation. 


That the legally recognized age of marriage 
should be lower than the age of consent, itself very 
low, is absurd, and Lord Buckmaster has our 
sympathy in his endeavour to get it raised. The 
one possible defence of recognizing what is virtu- 
ally child marriage is that where seduction has 
taken place the poor reparation of marriage can 
follow without delay. But does any serious social 
thinker to-day feel much respect for this old 
remedy of making the victimized girl ‘‘ an honest 
woman ’’? Does not even average opinion now 
doubt the benefit of tying together prematurely and 
for life those who have had illicit relations, and 
saving scandal at the cost of happiness of both 
parties? And may not the possibility of such 
reparation be conducive to surrender by young 
girls? If in some rural and some slum areas the 
sexes are apt to be brought into relations very 
early, the remedy is a higher morality, not the 
preservation of a medieval right to marry in 
childhood. 


The demand for an enquiry into the steriliza- 
tion of the unfit is supported by too many names 
distinguished in medicine and surgery to be 
treated lightly; and public opinion is not likely 
to prove hostile to an enquiry. But it is extremely 
important that a movement of this kind should 
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not be directed wholly or mainly by fanatical 
health-emongers, however gifted. Any endeavour 
to set up a lofty standard of fitness might have 
disastrous social consequences, the abnormal and 
the peculiarly talented being often very closely 
allied; and indeed fitness is a question-begging 
term. Fitness for what? The only safe course is 
to direct the enquiry towards those who appear 
to be fit for nothing, and to see that it is under- 
taken under the auspices of broad-minded and sober 

ns. The question is the breeding of human 
beings, not of cattle, and dubious strains may 
have a value that the out-and-out eugenist denies 
to them. In short, it is perilous to extend the 
definition of unfit to cover any but utter and unre- 
deemed degeneracy. 


The first Papal utterances since the signature 
of the Concordat with Italy will certainly not 
lessen the anxiety of those Roman Catholics who 
anticipate too close an understanding between 
the Vatican and the Palazzo Chigi. Speaking 
some days ago to a deputation of professors and 
students from the new Catholic University of 
Milan, Pope Pius XI paid the Duce all the 
compliments which the occasion justified, but 
then went on to attack the ‘‘ Liberal School,”’ 
whose ‘‘ ordinances, or, rather, ‘ disordinances ’ 
constituted so many fetishes which were regarded 
as intangible and venerable in proportion as 
they were hideous and deformed.’’ Possibly the 
years during which the Pope aroused sympathy 
as a prisoner have made us forget that in the 

the Vatican has too often stood for that 
particular brand of Conservatism which, by 
opposing all progress, strengthens extremists 
on the other side. Naturally it is not for us to 
criticize in any way such a policy in religious 
matters, but this rather excessive flattery of the 
more intolerant aspects of Fascism cannot pass 
unnoticed. 


It is ironical that nobody should know of the 
existence of the Upper Silesian Diet until it has 
been dissolved in order that the Polish Govern- 
ment may arrest one of its members, Dr. Ulitz, 
who happens at the same time to be President of 
the “‘ Deutscher Volksbund,’’ an organization 
which exists to protect the German minority in 
Polish Upper Silesia. According to the 
minorities clauses of the Upper Silesian Con- 
vention, Germany and Poland are pledged not 
to victimize the minorities in that area, and conse- 
quently Dr. Ulitz has been arrested on a charge 
of high treason not because of his activity on 
behalf of the Germans, but because he is alleged 
to have helped young men to escape the 
obligations of Polish military service. Rather 
naturally perhaps, but very unfortunately, the 
German papers are now clamouring for the arrest 
of the leaders of the Polish minority in Germany 
on some trumped-up charge and there is very 
little hope of any improvement when the League 
of Nations Council next month deals, at Herr 
Stresemann’s request, with the whole problem 
of the treatment of minorities. 


The first phase of the discussions of the 
Experts’ Committee on reparations has come to 
an end. Plenary sessions have given way to 


secret and informal conversations on the amount 
Germany can be expected to pay. During the 
opening week Dr. Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank, has reviewed Germany’s capacity, 
laying emphasis, as is only natural, on her very 
considerable foreign borrowings. These loans, 
he has pointed out, amount to a larger sum than 
Germany has yet paid in reparations. Even the 
more responsible French papers which stand, 
ostensibly at any rate, for a Franco-German 
détente, have not hesitated to accuse Dr. Schacht 
of ‘‘trickery.” The experts, however, are 
capable of drawing their own conclusions and 
are trying to find out to what extent these foreign 
loans will permit German trade to produce the 
necessary economic surplus out of which to pay 
reparations. The present week of informal dis- 
cussions is likely to be the most critical of the 
Committee’s career. 


So mild a piece of tinkering with the House | 
of Lords as the Master of Elibank’s Bill need not 
cause perturbation; but after one tinker comes 
another, and it is conceivable that the ultimate 
comprehensive reform of the House of Lords might 
be made more difficult by the minor changes pre- 
ceding attempt at it. Thus, though no one can 
quatrel passionately with the proposal for the 
creation of a limited number of life peers, deve- 
lopment of that system, whether in some effort 
to give Labour representation in the Lords or for 
other plausible reasons, might produce a second 
chamber far less capable of reshaping itself than 
the House of Lords is to-day. It may be lament. 
able that the great reform should be deferred and 
deferred; it is something that it should not be 
prejudiced. 


Not a day goes by but sees the death of one or 
more persons on the highways; the lot of 
the poor pedestrian is becoming one of the most 
persistent of all claimants on the public attention. 
Under the existing law the pedestrian has 
full rights in all roadways (as, indeed, have 
cattle, sheep and dogs); the Solicitors’ Journal 
makes the interesting suggestion that just as rail- 
way tracks (though far less dangerous than many 
main roads), are forbidden to the pedestrian, so 
the busier main thoroughfares should be forbidden 
him, provided, of course, alternative accommoda- 
tion in the form of adequate sidewalks were 
provided. This would involve a loss of 
liberty which the pedestrian not unnaturally 
cherishes, but our contemporary proposes a sub- 
stantial quid pro quo that might go far to com- 
pensate him and would at the same time end one 
of the worst of the growing menaces to the peace 
of the countryside. This proposal is the simple 
one of enforcing on motorists—in return for added 
freedom from pedestrian obstacles on main roads 
—strict prohibition against their invasion of 
public commons, moorland, woodland and the 
like, and the closing of certain classified lanes to 
at all events the heavier kinds of motor traffic. 
This would leave field and footpath free for the 
pedestrian to frequent without molestation, and 
would confine the motorist without impediment to 
his legitimate sphere. 
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THE MORAL OF LAST TUESDAY 


R. CHURCHILL, on Tuesday last, was 
M for calling the bluff of the Conservative 

malcontents on the compensation to the 
Irish loyalists. Mr. Baldwin was afraid, and there 
is now no telling who was right. What is cer- 
tain is that for once Mr. Churchill’s advocacy 
was exceedingly unskilful. He should have 
devoted his eloquence to showing that the loyalists’ 
claims were not our proved debts and that in fact 
the Government proposed to treat these claimants 
more liberally than it had treated our home suf- 
ferers from enemy action in the air raids. Instead, 
he talked economy, which was irrelevant if the 
debt of honour were admitted, and in any case is 
the least powerful sentiment to which he could 
have appealed. 

Mr. Thomas is wrong in interpreting the suc- 
cess of the Conservative revolt as a proof of how 
much we care for money that is going to our 
friends; the real moral is how little we care for 
money if we once get it into our head that some 
point of honour is involved. But even apart from 
the point of honour, economy is unpopular with 
this House of Commons. Mr. Churchill, after his 
sad experience of Tuesday night, must at last 
have realized it, and one fancies that it will be a 
long time before he makes that sort of appeal 
again. The primary historical function of the 
House of Commons is nothing more exalted than 
to protect the pocket of the taxpayer against the 
demands of the Executive, and now we see the 
réles completely reversed. When the Executive 
wants to save, the Commons wants to spend. This 
is the burden of the complaint of successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, and now Mr. 
Churchill is carrying it on his own back. The 
Chancellor is powerless to save money without 
the assistance of the House of Commons, and 
that assistance is not only not forthcoming now, 
but will always be denied until the temper of the 
House is completely changed. The main problem 
of economy is not to convert the Government (we 
heard its members groaning under their conver- 
sion last Tuesday) but to convert the Commons. 

Some time ago a Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Geoffrey Butler, member for 
Cambridge University, went out to Ceylon’ to 
report on changes in its constitution. It came to 
the conclusion that the only way to stop the waste- 
ful flow of eloquence and the futile opposition of 
Government and Assembly was to give the 
Assembly a share in responsibility of Govern- 
ment. Ability which merely ran to seed in opposi- 
tion to the Executive might yield wholesome fruit 
if it were definitely associated with specific 
problems of Government, and on this theory the 
Commission proposed ‘extensive changes ‘which 
have not received anything like the attention 
they deserve. But a theory which timid men may 
hesitate to apply in the conditions of Ceylon has no 
terrors applied in our own country by a people who 
have long experience in the working of representa- 

_tive institutions and an instinct for the practical 
and the particular. What might be a dangerous 
cure for the barren and obstructive loquacity of 
a Ceylon Assembly may well be a natural evolution 
of our own Parliamentary institutions. If it be true 
that our House of Commons is indifferent to 
economy, that its debates on finance are empty 
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and futile, and that without the help of the 
mons the ablest zealot for economy at the Tr 
is powerless to do anything worth while (and 
these propositions are commonplaces now), the onj 
cure is to make our spenders into savers b iv 
ing them more responsibility for administration, 
The usual prescription for this cure is a Finan. 
Committee of the Commons on the French m 
which has access to the materials on which esti. 
mates are based before they take their final form 
It is pointed out that it is too late for Parlia 
ment to control expenditure when the estimates are 
already framed, and that when the estimates of 
expenditure are passed it is ridiculous for Parlis. 
ment to waste as much time as it does in discuss. 
ing how the bill shall be paid. It is argued 
further that expenditure which settles the amount 
though not the distribution of taxation is never 
properly examined; that debates on estimates 
never raise the real issues but inevitably fasten 
on some ridiculous generality or some local and 
insignificant grievance, usually about wages; and 
that if we had a Finance Committee doing its 
work properly and equipped with the necessary 
powers we might have a report which should indi- 


cate the issues of policy on which debate might 


usefully concentrate and not only prevent waste 
but promote efficiency. If this useful work is to 
be well done, the Committee must begin to work 
before, not after, the Estimates are presented; it 
must, in fact, be called behind the bar which ordin. 
arily separates the deliberative or Parliamentary 
from the Executive or governmental functions, 
Parliament must, in fact, be admitted into a share 
of the actual government of the country. 

The practical objection to this proposal is that 
as finance is the key to all the departments of 
government, such a Finance Committee would 
either be ineffectual because it has too much to 
do or would become a sort of rival Cabinet, pos 
sessing power without responsibility. But this 
objection would disappear if instead of one Com. 
mittee there were several, one for each of the main 
departments of Government work. Thus on 
foreign affairs, on defence, on social welfare, 
on industry and trade, and on the technical and 
revenue side of finance, there would be a Com- 
mittee which would be a House of Commons in 
miniature, with access to all the necessary informa 
tion, disentangling the issues of policy for the 
judgment of the whole House, and constantly 
educating both itself and outside opinion. The 
Committee might or might not take the same view 
as the Minister for the department whose estimates 
were under review, and if the whole House sup 
ported the Committee against the Minister, the 
Minister might accept the view of the Committee; 
or if the difference were in his opinion vital, he 
might appeal to the Cabinet and only then would 
the acceptance of its findings become a question of 
confidence in the Government. The supreme respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet would remain unimpaired, 
but the responsibility of the Minister would tend 
to be shared wth his Committee. That with this 
share of responsibility put on the House the debate 
would improve in quality there can be little doubt, 
nor that the Commons control over expenditure 
would become much more real, The Minister now 


entirely dependent on his permanent officials 
would through his Committee be in constant 
touch with the House of Commons and outside 
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opinion and the bureaucracy would be kept in its | 
rightful position of servant. This new Com- 
mittee system would add greatly to the labours 
of those Members of Parliament who had to serve 
on them; on the other hand it would be possible 
by reform of Commons procedure and by cur- 
tailing debate on the Committee stages of Bills 
to save much time that is now wasted. It would 
be an advantage that under it members would be 
trained in the business of administration, 
for the prominent members: of these Committees 
would all the time be gaining the experience of 
under-secretaries. The scheme would need very 
careful consideration in its details, but the govern- 
ing general idea is quite clear. It is to make 
Parliamentary work more independent of the mere 
party generalities, to concentrate debates on the 
issues that matter, and to restore the control of 
licy through finance which the Commons has 

all but completely surrendered. If the Commons 
is indifferent to public economy, the reason 
is that it is too acutely conscious of local and 
sectional interests and it is never encouraged to 
feel that it is responsible for good government 
asa whole. But in proportion as it was admitted 
through its Committees to see the actual working 
of government from within, its criticism would 
become weightier, more practical and less senti- 
mental, and its control of policy more real. 


LABOUR AND THE “ BOOKIES ” 


OLITICAL cant has reached its limits with 
Pite alliance of the Socialists and the 

bookmakers. Hypocrisy can no further go. 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden—Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
prospective Labour Government—have declared 
roundly against the evils of betting; Mr. Snowden 
in particular has said that betting is responsible 
for as much moral havoc as drink. Yet here is 
the party of which they are the two most distin- 
guished ornaments accepting and indeed welcom- 
ing with enthusiasm the active electoral assistance 
of men not merely unopposed to betting but 
men whose livelihood directly depends upon its 
continuance. 

The cause of the alliance is not in doubt. Mr. 
J. H. Thomas recently announced that if his 
party were returned to power it would proceed 
immediately to the repeal of the betting tax. 
But the reason he gave for the step thus contem- 
plated was that the Socialist Party has always 
regarded the betting tax as an immoral source 
of revenue. Then how comes this same party 
to be embracing the help of men whose objection 
to the tax has nothing to do with morality, whose 
opposition is based not in the least on disapproval 
of gambling but rather on the dislike of seeing 
any of their profits therefrom filched from them by 
taxation? For our part we have never been 
able to understand why those who oppose betting 
should oppose its being taxed; since the thing 
exists and will continue to exist whether or not 
it receives official recognition, why not divert a 
proportion of the profits from it to good purposes ? 
We are neither for nor against the principle of a 
betting tax, though we think that, as a luxury, 


betting might as well be taxed in these hard times 
as anything else; but we cannot pass unchallenged 
the monstrous hypocrisy of Labour in going 
into partnership with the Devil for the sup- 
pression of vice. 

And if the Socialists are such passionate 
advocates of purity in national life, how do they 
defend the process of blackmail with which their 
new bedfellows, the bookmakers—arch-capitalists, 
by the way—are attempting to intimidate the 
Chancellor? This is an ugly intrusion into 
electioneering, which it is strange to see receiving 
the apparent acquiescence of upright men like 
Mr. Snowden. Whether or not the betting tax 
has proved a success is not here in question. 
Whatever its financial results, we very much 
hope Mr. Churchill will stand firm against this 
attempted intimidation. 

Mr. Thomas, possibly in an effort to reconcile 
his colleagues’ expressed views on the iniquity of 
backing horses with their action in accepting the 
co-operation of persons by whose enterprise that 
iniquity is perpetuated, has explained that 
it is fantastic to represent the Socialists as 
being opposed to the legitimate pleasures of the 
public, that the Labour Party is in no sense a 
party of killjoys. When it comes to a matter of 
sitting on the fence Mr. Thomas is an able 
equilibrist, but in this instance he iis hard put 
to it to be convincing. The Socialists have 
welcomed the assistance of bookmakers because 
they are not too scrupulous whose aid they accept 
provided they think it will secure them a few 
votes, but they cannot hide from intelligent people 
the fact that the alliance is unholy and unnatural, 
and that their real desire, so far from being the 
liberation of an ill-treated class from a burden- 
some imposition, is on the contrary the 
suppression of the social habit that alone keeps 
this class in existence. Attempt to disguise it 
as they may, the intentions of the Labour Party 
in this matter disclose the fangs of a dangerous 
fanaticism—a fanaticism that is inherent in the 
(whole Socialistic theory of uniforms and 
inspections. _ The party of the Snowdens and 
the Scrymgeours is a puritan party; Socialism is 
the doctrine of bureaucracy in excelsis. It may 
begin with bets; it may go on to beer: once a 
puritan bureaucracy gets in the saddle there is 
no knowing where its nightmare legislation may 
not attempt to stampede us. 

There is a moral in all this for the Government. 
As the great individualist party in the State, the 
Conservatives should be vigorously engaged in 
defending the liberty of the subject. Yet what 
do we find? In the last few days we have 
watched, after a very partially successful protest 
from the back benches, a fresh bureaucratic 
encroachment passed into law by a Conservative 
Government. We have been told by the Home 
Secretary that D.O.R.A. is dead, but the 
evidence of every-day experience in the streets and 
in the police courts plainly forbids us to believe 
it. She is not dead but translated; the mantle 
of Elijah is fallen on Elisha. We see on all 
sides the continuance of petty tyrannies and inter- 
ferences, and then we wonder (or do we wonder ?) 
at the apathy of Conservatives at the polls. The 
reason is not far to seek. It is no good preach- 
ing a deadening anti-Socialism or dragging the 
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Bolshevist bogey, clanking chains and all, across 
the election platform. It was Dr. Johnson who 
said, ‘‘ Sir, public affairs vex no man.’’ What 
the voter cares about is liberty in little things. 
What is wanted is something positive and some- 
thing personal. At present no party is pledged 
to individual freedom. If the Conservative Party 
were so to pledge itself, those who cared would 
have no difficulty in deciding to vote and how 
to vote. A nation gets the Government it 
deserves. If we do not care to fight for our 
liberties we shall deserve to lose them. That 
should be the slogan of Conservatism. 


TO SAVE ENGLAND 


LTHOUGH England has more to lose from 
development than almost any 

European country, the State has always refused 
not only to acquire, but even to accept as a free 
gift, any land for the sake of its permanent preserva- 
tion. The Crown and most of the great landowners 
have very generally regarded their estates as a 
particular trust, and have had on the whole remark- 
ably little credit for the enlightened and unselfish 
policy which they have generally pursued. If a 
modern industrialist makes half the far-sighted efforts 
to provide for the amenities of his _ pro- 
perty and its surroundings which the normal 
landowner undertook as a matter of course, his 
neighbourhood reeks with an excess of congratula- 
tions. But the very excellence of these old-fashioned 
efforts has led in our time to the undoing of a great 
part of their work. They firmly established the 
tradition that in such matters laissez-faire was the 
right policy, and the policy has persisted long after 
the justification for it has been annihilated. 

We are re-learning by very bitter experience a 
lesson which had already been dinned in to us in 
the case of working conditions, and should not have 
needed to be mastered again—that laissez-faire will 
function only so long as the people who enjoy it 
are guided by decency, forethought and public spirit, 
and that once the ignorant exploiter appears on the 
scene you must have control of a kind drastic enough 
for him to understand, and rapid enough to fore- 
stall him at one point of attack after another. No 
one with any sense of the continuity of English 
history can feel happy over the fact that while the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century were 
spent in a shameless exploitation of labour which 
has left its residue of bitterness down to the present 
day, so the first three decades of the twentieth have 
passed in a similar exploitation of English country 
which it is safe to prophesy will prove as enduring a 
curse in the England of 2029. Being an historian 
Professor Trevelyan realizes these things especially 
keenly, although being a Whig he does not present 
them in quite the same way as ourselves. It is 
hardly necessary to say that his pamphlet * is well 
written; it is also an extraordinarily informative 
and at the same time inspiring document, since it 
records the activities of a body which, unlike most 
ad hoc associations, has always been more con- 
cerned with its work than with the publicity it was 
receiving. In sixty-odd pages it achieves a very 
satisfactory summary of the operations and policy 
of the Trust, a list of its officers, .a good brief 
account of every property which it controls, a some- 
what sketchy map and four illustrations, well chosen 
and well reproduced. 

The Trust now possesses some 150 properties, 
but (in Professor Trevelyan’s words) ‘‘ they amount 
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only to 30,000 acres, a poor acreage for a 
and a pitiable one for a nation.” The distribution 
of these properties is by no means even; the majori 
are in the South, especially in Surrey, and in th 
Severn Valley. There are very few in the North 
except for the close group of 21 in the Lake 
District and a smaller group in Wirral; few jy 
Wales; none in Scotland and only one in Irelang 
Through some shortcoming, whether of the public 
or the Trust, its benefits are unknown over a 
part of the British Isles, even when we make fy) 
allowance for those fortunate areas where there js 
as yet no pressing need to worry about such thi 

In spite of the universal sympathy for its objects, 
the Trust is poverty-stricken; annual 
scribers still number less than a _ thousand, 
and Professor Trevelyan is justified in speak. 
ing of this figure as ‘‘ ludicrously small’ when 
he is able to point out that the corresponding society 
in Holland has a dozen times as many. In some 
cases it has been necessary to refuse property offered 
as a free gift, because the Trust could not see its 
way to raising the funds required for maintenance, 
Considering that the Trust, as the author emphasizes, 
represents in this matter the British nation, the state 
of affairs revealed in this report is not merely 
unsatisfactory but calamitous. 

Yet we cannot avoid a feeling that the fault is not 
entirely on the side of the public. A large minority, 
which may soon become an actual majority, cares 
a good deal about this grievance. Statutory powers 
of a remarkably generous kind have repeatedly been 
given by Parliament, and if few or none of the local 
authorities make full use of these it is primarily 
because of the inferior capacity of the majority 
of persons elected ta them, and the great 
growth of the demands of public business. But 
making every allowance for its limitations, a public 
opinion which can be so persistently exploited by the 
million-sale Press is commensurate with something 
better than the present subscription list of the 
National Trust. Perhaps we may suggest a reason 
for this discrepancy. Such a popular cause, interest- 
ing well-to-do people, offers great opportunities to 
an organizer with imagination, but imagination 
appears to be a quality with which the National 
Trust is not particularly gifted. Is it enough to 
lament that while the English public will rise to the 
occasion at the eleventh hour in order to save some 
particular scrap of land which is threatened; it fails 
to consider the needs of the central organization? 
Might it not be better to try to adapt the structure 
of the Trust to the character of the English people, 
rather than wait for the opposite process to happen? 
England is reluctant to give to a ‘* Central 
Organization,’” however efficient, for general and 
unspecified ends, but she will give fairly freely under 
well-directed local pressure, even to a_ non-local 
object. 

If the Trust looks forward, the significance of the 
recent formation of what are, in effect, seceding off- 
shoots at Oxford and Cambridge will not be lost 
upon it. It is true that in these particular cases, 
such a development was probably inevitable, but it 
is also true that they point the lines on which some 
of England may still be saved, and may still be 
forced to save itself if the Trust continues to neglect 
its opportunities. No aloof and faintly frigid body, 
however admirable so far as it goes, could hope 
with any number of millionaires behind it to solve 
the complex of immediate dangers. Local com- 
mittees, consisting in equal parts of the most able 
local champions and the richest local magnates, who 
should not be allowed the opportunity for refusal, 
should be set up and supervised by the Trust in every 
region where special threats have arisen, or suitable 
men can be conscripted, not merely to administer 
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rty, but to secure guarantees from land- 
in the light of which they can 
te a definite programme for averting future 
trouble, and to build up the nucleus of public 
estates as a supplement to safeguarded private ones, 
or to the fruits of town-planning schemes. Not 
ic particular appeals, but only persistent 
pressure, can cope with the present emergency, and 
since it is England that is concerned, ia order to 
prove effective that pressure must be decentralized. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


rs HE House can hardly feel flattered by the ‘‘even 
T x worm will turn’’ sort of comment on its 
protests against Clause 120 (formerly Clause 
111) of the English Local Government Bill. As a 
matter of fact, yes the modification accepted by 
Mr. Chamberlain on ursday restricted in form the 
powers asked for by the Ministry of Health to ‘‘ deal 
with difficulties,’ it will make very little practical 
difference. Under our present procedure it is hard to 
see how an increasing amount of departmental legisla- 
tion is to be avoided; hence the rather helpless-looking 
acquiescence of the House generally, and the half- 
hearted stand of an Opposition which knows that it 
will want similar powers if it comes into office. 
* 


* * 


Members found their opportunity for some welcome 
comic relief on Friday. The Labour Party came pre- 
pared to argue at length the merits of various kinds 
of stone for the repair of the Parliament buildings on 
which the Office of Works is spending a little more this 
year than was estimated. The Chairman, however, 
would not allow the irrelevant exhibitions of scientific 
and technical knowledge which members seemed 
tempted to make on behalf of the geological formations 
in their constituencies, especially as the Office of Works 
had already made up its mind about the materials to be 
used. Mr. Wedgwood Benn was accordingly pre« 
vented from eulogizing Aberdeen granite; nor was 
Mr. Will Thorne able to raise the question of the 
proper cleaning of the House of Commons windows. 

The remuneration of Lord Onslow (who is, of 
course, specially qualified as Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Local Government) for taking charge 
of the English Local Government Bill in the House of 
Lords, while capable of quite reasonable explanation, 
was, in the absence of any very clear statement from 
Mr. A. M. Samuel, and in the form of an estimate 
for the payment of a salary to the Paymaster-General, 
too good an opportunity for Parliamentary persiflage 
to be missed. Could the Government really find no 
Peer to defend the measure without the bait of material 
reward? asked Mr. J. H. Thomas. Was this, said 
Mr. Pethwick Lawrence, the beginning of piecework 
payment for Ministers? What, Mr. Wedgwood 
wanted to know, were the Master of the Horse, the 
Lord Steward and other officials, to say nothing of 
various noble ‘‘ ministers without portfolio,’’ like the 
Lord Privy Seal and the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, so busy about that they could not take on 
the work? They had to be reminded that the fact 
that Mr. Arthur Henderson had been paid while hold- 
ing the same office as a member of the War Cabinet 
was a useful precedent. 


* * 


The third reading of the English Local Government 
Bill took place on Monday in an atmosphere reminis- 
cent of a dinner after a football match. . The 
antagonists talked over the game, and paid each other 
compliments on their play. The speeches were good, 
and the debating keen, but the arguments were too 
familiar to attract a full House until the division was 


imminent, when members assembled in force to cheer 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Kingsley Wood on the com- 
pletion of their arduous task. 

No one with a place called Llanfairpwilgwyngill- 
gogerchwyrndrobullllandysiliogogogoch in his con- 
stituency and knowing how to pronounce it, could be 
expected to keep silent about it. Sir Robert Thomas 
has had to wait till so near the end of Parliament for 
his opportunity that he must have been getting 
anxious, but on Tuesday he brought it into a question 
to the Postmaster-General with an accompaniment of 


appropriate facetiousness. 


* * 


Whatever may be said about the machinery for 
dealing with technical economic and administrative 
matters, no one ought to think that there are no 
longer occasions when the sense of the House asserts 
itself. Even with so large a majority the present 
Government have been sensitive on occasions to the 
pressure of rank and file opinion, but they have never 
handled the situation with less adroitness than they 
showed on Tuesday over the compensation of 
Irish loyalists. The debate was about a_ supple- 
mentary estimate to meet additional claims. e 
issue, however, was whether a decision to scale down 
the amounts assessed by the Wood-Renton Com- 
mittee to 60 per cent. in cases exceeding £1,000 
should stand. The Government argument was that 
the payments were ex-gratia and that the total 
(already increased several times) must be limited. 
As against this a plea for full payment, involving 
some £400,000 extra, was entered on the grounds 
of equity and moral obligation. Mr. Amery stated 
the Government’s case reasonably enough, but the 
speeches which followed from all sides of the House 
expressed the general dissatisfaction. Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stepped into the breach, 
but instead of calming the troubled waters he made 
matters much worse. Lord Hugh Cecil took full 
advantage of the unfavourable impression Mr. 
Churchill had made and once again demonstrated 
that there are still occasions when oratory can be 
effective in debate. The Prime Minister, hastily 
summoned from other duties, had no alternative but 
to withdraw the vote for further consideration. This 
was all ‘jam ’”’ for the opposition, who, although 
they had supported the Government view on a 
previous occasion, would not have let a little matter 
like consistency stand in the way of a chance of 
securing a Government defeat. 

Frrst Crtizen 


LONDON AND THE PROVINCES 


66° [autor despotism,’’ a modern historical 
authority has written, ‘‘ consisted largely in 
London’s dominance over the rest of 
England.”” That dominance has lasted during the 
whole of the modern period, from the Tudors to the 
twentieth century, and it would be well for some 
competent social historian to consider its effect on 
the country as a whole. Rapidity of communications 
has only increased that supremacy. The wealthy 
manufacturer is able to maintain his London house 
and use his provincial residence merely as a centre 
for surveying his business interests. The landed 
proprietors, more particularly those whose estates 
lie near industrial areas, find the country pleasant for 
shooting or hunting, but gain a more caressing 
satisfaction from the variety of London’s pleasures. 
More particularly in the industrial north one misses the 
diffusion over the provincial centres of the very 
classes who could be patrons of more humane 
interests. It is true that the cities of the north speak 
proudly of their civic prestige; one wonders to what 
extent this is mere lip service to a past tradition. 
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It is true at least that the second generation of a 
successful manufacturing family looks to London 
and not to the ‘‘ home town ”’ as its spiritual home. 

England, despite the slogans of Manchester, is 
judged by London and London judges itself by itself ; 
and so the qualities of life which exist in the provinces 
are largely unknown. Literature unfortunately does 
little to mend the defect. It is true that Mr. Arnold 
Bennett tried to restrain his inherent romanticism 
within the story of the North Staffordshire potteries, 
but Mr. Bennett is the first to confess that the 
main desire of his northern heroes is to escape 
to the metropolis: ‘‘ He finds it difficult to keep from 
throwing himself in the guard’s van as it glides past 
him; and not until the last coach is a speck upon 
the distance does he turn away and nodding absently 
to the ticket-clerk, who knows him well, go home to 
nurse a vague ambition and dream of Town.’’ 

Mr. Bennett, like his own Card, Denry Machin, 
deserted the Five Towns to be spiritually enthroned 
in the most luxurious suite of the Grand Babylon 
Hotel. It once seemed that Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
was engaging himself in the task which Mr. Bennett 
had deserted: his ‘ Sons and Lovers’ is one of the 
finest pictures of mining life in contemporary 
literature, but Mr. Lawrence seems to prefer Mexico 
to Nottinghamshire. Whatever powers manage the 
geographical distribution of births made a great 
mistake with Mr. H. G. Wells. Why should he be 
wasted on Essex? Born in Bolton he would have 
apprised more accurately than any other mind of 
this generation the qualities of industrial life: he 
would have portrayed it more sanely. But then 
even he might have run to Grasse. The whole 
emphasis of our literature has been away from 
provincial and industrial life: Meredith knew Surrey, 
and Hardy Dorset, but even the Forsytes seem never 
to have penetrated north of the Trent. There has 
been a Manchester School in literature: we cannot 
ignore its qualities, but it never portrayed the real 
Manchester, a metropolitan area as thickly and 
widely populated as London itself. No one has 
grappled with Manchester since Mrs. Gaskell, and 
she was so overcome with the task that she portrayed 
it in ‘ Mary Barton’ as a series of death-beds. 

London is not only out of contact with the 
provinces, but profoundly different from them. The 
circulating libraries, the department-stores and the 
kinemas are the main points of contact. Even a 
moderate-sized provincial town can boast from thirty 
to fifty kinemas, some of them of a rich spaciousness 
that can well compete with London. Movements 
which London has long forgotten still flourish in the 
provinces. Sunday is still a day of closed restaurants 
and diminished traffic facilities; nonconformity has 
unsuspected strongholds; it is even suggested that a 
delayed pre-Raphaelitism lingers in certain provincial 
circles. The commercial theatre in the provinces is 
dying except for the performance of musical comedy 
and revue. We are asked to take consolation in the 
much-lauded repertory movement which has developed 
in most of the larger industrial cities. But provincial 
repertory theatres are small institutions, affecting a 
small minority of the population : they have little more 
effect on the life of the city as a whole than London’s 
little theatres have on the taste of the average play- 
goer. Despite these wide differences in habit the 
provincial cities have failed to develop into centres 
of cultural and social interest independent of London, 
and it is doubtful whether their arrested mental 
development can at this late hour be modified. The 
best of their intelligence has been combed for 
generations for service elsewhere, and while road 
services and railways compete in cheap travel from 
Hull and Newcastle to London there seems little 
possibility of a full development of that local cultural 
independence which some of the great American 
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cities have so adequately attained. Geogra 
helped America to establish local autonomy 
interests: the outlook of San _ Francisco 
Philadelphia are widely divergent and are both 
independent of New York. 

It is time that England should know herself, fo, 
the provinces will assert themselves at times jp 
political and in social crises: their antipathies anq 
prejudices will suddenly become articulate ang 
astonish those who never before realized their 
existence. Could not the political parties spare some 
dozen of their intelligent young men to report op 
the condition of England? Mrs. Sidney Webb was 
awakened to industrial realities by living with 
family of mill-workers in Lancashire. Our  sogigj 
perspective might be modified if we had reported to 
us the actual habits and modes of life of provincial 
citizens. It might even be possible to break up some 
of the coteries of novelists who describe London with 
unerring consistency and send them forth to gaj 
their material in the other cities of Great Britain, 
Miss Borden attempted it in one of her recent novels; 
but she happened to be describing most.of the rest 
of the universe as well. Rural England has beep 
faithfully portrayed through most of the counties; but 
who has yet transferred as capably into fiction the 
costume of a ‘“* buffer-girl’’ or the morals of a 
crowded industrial area? We woke up recently to 
the existence of South Wales, but England is yet 
unknown. It would be well not to stir too late to 
the realization of that England which is not London, 

B. I. E. 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Cambridge, February 20, 1929 

ICHARD, VISCOUNT FITZWILLIAM, of 
R tao Hall, died in 1816, and bequeathed to 

-the University his collection of paintings, 
together with a sum of £100,000 for the erection of 
a museum. The original architect was George Basevi, 
After his death in 1845 the work was carried on by 
C. R. Cockerell—to whom we owe the roof of the 
main gallery—until 1847, when it was suspended for 
want of funds. So far, that is to say as regards the 
exterior, the building had been planned in the Cor- 
inthian style, with an honest impulse from that order 
of architecture and a splendid eye for magnificence 
and ornament, without vulgarity. The interior then 
fell into the hands of the younger Barry, and was 
finished in 1875 at a cost of £23,000 for the entrance 
hall alone. It was crammed with gilt, glass, pink 
marble, and cartoons by Rossetti. The munificence 
of its vulgarity has already set up a ‘‘ fancy ” and 
endeared it to kindly hearts. In 1912 the Museum 
benefited by a bequest of the collection of Charles 
Marlay, with £80,000 for its housing and upkeep; 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer were selected as architects. 
Three anonymous benefactors subsequently increased 
the gift for a further extension. 

The Marlay Building is now clear of its scaffolding, 
and can be judged from the exterior: the opposite 
of what occurred between Basevi and Barry seems to 
have taken place. Where Basevi gave us a splendid 
exterior and Barry spoiled it inside, Messrs. Smith and 
Brewer have provided two interior galleries which 
have every merit, bounded outside by another example 
of the Menin Gate and the British Empire architecture 
of the Wembley Exhibition. The interiors of the two 
galleries which are at present on view are lighted as 
well as any galleries in Europe, the one on the lower 
floor by large side windows, and the upper room by a 
skylight which is not visible from the road. There is 
little more to be said for them. The idea of the archi- 
tects was apparently to provide a left-hand wing to 
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facade, which should eventually be repeated 
te ol Px ‘If this idea is carried out the Museum 
ofl be prolonged into the shape of an E, whose middle 
stroke is occupied by Basevi’s building, ani whose 
exterior strokes are shallower in depth by perhaps one- 
half. These exterior strokes, or rather the inferior 
troke which is the only one at present constructed, are 
. umably the gift of the anonymous benefactors. 
The architects have done us no service by them. The 
other, or superior, stroke will, if it is realized, cut off 
a vista of Peterhouse which was one of the best in 
Cambridge. The spine of the E, or the part of it 
which now connects the old Fitzwilliam with the new 
stroke upon which the E stands, is much too low for 
the building which it is intended to support, but, 
although disproportionate, is not patently ugly. It is 
merely not suitable. The windows of the old building 
which face towards the new semi-quadrangle are 
ly ornamented. The windows of the spine are 
an adaptation of the Doric, if anything. But, on the 
whole, the spine is inoffensive. 

This cannot, unfortunately, be said of the latest 
construction. As we now stand there is a fine 
Corinthian building connected by a modernization of 
the Doric with a protruding wing which belongs to no 
architecture whatever. No part of this wing seems 
to be ornamented through an organic constructional 

th, and no part is ornamented to accord with 
the main building’ in the mere pleasure of ornament. 
It stands with columns, which should have been fluted, 
merely weakened by a pointless parallelogram which 
might have been painted on a flat column in Pompeii, 
and with a massive cornice which is supported by 
no weight below. The whole is only “‘ classical ’’ as 

sed to ‘‘Gothic’”’ and does as much harm to the 
main building as a frankly Gothic addition would have 
done: for the Wembley architecture, without being 
modern, is as little compatible with Corinthian orna- 
ment. It is, indeed, almost less compatible than 
Gothic, for the Gothic shares a common trait with 
Basevi’s building, that of being to a certain extent 
ornamental for the sake of ornament directly, while 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer’s architecture is completely 
devoid of a tendency towards embellishment for its 
own sake without in the least being ornamented by 
the internal necessities of its stresses. The failure 
of this wing to produce anything memorable, and its 
failure to produce even anything retiring, which would 
have accorded with the old building and backed it up 
—for it has succeeded only in evolving a building 
which is quiet since lacking all distinction—is due to 
a confusion of terms. The architects have set out to 
produce something modernly classical (it might have 
been modern in 1890), because they were in posses- 
sion of the fact that the Fitzwilliam was vaguely 
“ classical.’’ But the classic, like the Gothic, covers 
a multitude of terms, and the introduction of a Doric 
and then a Wembley note to a building whose whole 
intention had been Corinthian can only be compared 
to the piercing of ‘‘ decorated ’’ windows in Norman 
churches, or vice versa, a practice which was said to 
have become extinct with the worst forms of 
Victorianism. 


LORD HALDANE * 
By A. A. B. 


‘“‘ A man so various that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.’”’ 


ORD HALDANE was the incarnation of 
Plato’s philosopher-guardian. He consistently 
applied the drylight of abstract reason to the 
varied: situations in which he found himself during 
forty years of parliamentary life. He was a bad 


- speaker, with a squeaky voice and no form or style 


of advocacy. Yet he was always interesting, because 
he was a great deal more than the mere lawyer- 
politician, so much sought after and so extravagantly 
paid in these days. Nor is this book an auto- 
biography in the current sense of the term. As his 
sister tells us in hér preface, it is ‘‘a consecutive 
account written by himself of a life of exceptionally 
varied interest.’? That is what lends peculiar charm 
to this volume, that, and its brevity; it is about twice 
the length of Gibbon’s autobiography, which does 
not touch except very incidentally public affairs: 
and it is about a third of the length of the usual 
political memoir. 

Although he knew no solicitors Haldane’s rise 
at the Bar was unusually rapid. He was called in 
1879, and read in the chambers of Barber, the famous 
conveyancer and special pleader, who recognized and 
puffed the extraordinary industry. and accuracy of 
his pupil. In his first year his fees were £31 10s., 
in his second year £109; in his third year £160, and 
in his fourth year £1,100. One of his earliest 
clients was secured by a social accident, as happens 
very often in a profession where luck plays so 
important a part. Lord Loreburn told me that his 
first important brief came from a cricket match at 
Croydon, where a solicitor concluded that a man 
who could keep the wicket like Bob Reid would see 
that his clients were not bowled out. Haldane was 
a good judge of wine, and could carry more than 
most men. A solicitor whom he met in a Highland 
shooting lodge was so pleased with the young man’s 
discriminating talk on champagne that he invited 
him to dinner in London to taste some particularly 
fine vintages of claret and champagne. His fellow 
guests were personages eminent in the law, but in 
various stages of gout and rheumatism, who after 
champagne, and some Chateau Margaux of 1864, 
were terrified by the appearance of a bottle of some 
still more famous Chateau Lafitte of 1858, and 
pleaded doctor’s orders to cover their refusal to 
drink any more, as did the host. Haldane rose to the 
occasion and drank the bottle himself, walking home 
none the wofse. Three days later a young man 
climbed to his attic in Lincoln’s Inn, introduced him- 
self as the son of the recent host, and drew from his 
bag a substantial brief. 

His real patron at the Bar was Sir Horace, after- 
wards Lord, Davey, for whom he devilled, and who, 
suddenly leaving a Privy Council case to his junior, 
opened Haldane’s way to that practice before the 
Privy Council and the House of Lords which was so 
lucrative that he entered the House of Commons as a 
five-year-old stuff in 1885, unseating Lord Elcho in 
Haddingtonshire. Soon after taking silk in 1890 
Haldane made up his mind to play the great game 
of politics, and made an alliance with Asquith 
and Grey, in order to push Liberal Imperialism 
against the Little Englander views of Harcourt, 
\Morley and Campbell - Bannerman. The trio 
supported the Government in the South African War, 
and in 1905 determined to enter the Radical Govern- 
ment on their own terms. Haldane took the War 
Office and remained there for six years, with the 
result that the Expeditionary Force landed 
in France a fortnight after’ the declaration of war. 

Even the German Generals admit that French’s 
Contemptibles were the most perfect professional 
army the world has ever seen. Although Kitchener 
declined at first to make use of Haldane’s 
Territorial Army, in the long run it turned out to be 
the guarantee of victory. Lord Haig and all the 
other generals, both in the field and at the War 
Office, have recorded their opinion that Haldane was 
‘““the greatest Secretary of State for War England 
ever had.” Yet because he spoke, read and wrote 
German, had German friends, and visited the Kaiser 


** Lord Haldane’s Autobiography.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Morning Post denounced him as a pro-German, 
he was insulted in the streets, and his life was 
threatened every day. Though we know that even 
philosophers cannot endure the toothache patiently, 
I don’t suppose an abstract thinker of great physical 
and moral courage cared overmuch for the hooting 
of the rabble, or for the shrieks of a panic-struck 
Press. But in his hour of need he was deserted by 
his bosom friends, perhaps the bitterest stroke that 
can be dealt any man. The Foreign Office, with 
Grey as Secretary, refused to publish the papers 
relating to his Mission to Berlin; Asquith never 
said a word in his defence, or in rebuke of the 
slanderous attacks. In May, 1915, when Asquith 
lost his head over a shortage of shells, common to 
all the combatants, and reconstructed his Government 
upon a Coalition bottom, Lord Haldane was not asked 
to resume his seat on the Woolsack, which was given 
to Lord Buckmaster. Shoved out of office and cold- 
‘shouldered by many, the organizer of the modern 
Army would have been more than human if he had 
not watched with the cold eye of injury the ruinous 
penalty paid by Asquith for his want of loyalty and 
judgment. 

Lord Haldane is at great pains to justify his 
acceptance of the Lord Chancellorship in the Labour 
Government of 1924. He dismisses the capital levy 
as a ‘surface ripple,” and bargains with Mr. 
MacDonald that he shall be free from daily judicial 
sittings and that he shall be chairman of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. He was quite right 
to treat the Liberal Party as useless and discredited. 
But while crediting him with a sincere desire to 
forward such questions as adult education and 
national defence, for which he had already done so 
much, it is obvious that he hoped to be virtually 
Prime Minister. He was disappointed, but the blame 
was not his, and he gives an interesting criticism 
of Mr. MacDonald’s defects. The last chapter is 
devoted to religion and metaphysics, two subjects 
I never touch. But in the two final chapters, 
which are well worth meditation, there are two 
quintessential observations on life. Looking back, 
Haldane prefers old age to youth; &nd on being 
asked by a distinguished living statesman whether he 
would care to live his life again with the aid of his 
experience he answered No. ‘‘ For we are apt 
greatly to underrate the part which accident and good 
luck has really played in the shaping of our careers 
and in giving us such successes as we have had.”’ 
The statesman said ditto, ‘‘ for I do not feel sure 
that good fortune, irrational as it has been, would 
attend me in the same way.’’ This is very well for 
the successful, but most unsuccessful men would 
like to try again. In openness and flexibility of mind, 
in range of knowledge, in disinterested labour in the 
art of government and the field of science, Lord 
Haldane was a much greater man than any of his 
contemporaries. This makes his modest narrative 
of his achievements and of the progress of his 
thought the most valuable work that has been 
published in this century. 


WOMEN AND WORDS 


By Geratp GOULD 


HEN, some years ago, I wrote that speak- 
ing out had become as popular as listening- 


in, I meant the saying to bear, or at least 
to attempt, the air of a witticism. But alas !—it 
has dwindled into an understatement. We are 
all, nowadays, for plain speaking with our high 
thinking. Since Mr. John Masefield broke the 
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“‘ bloody.”” A bad word goes better than a bon 
mot. Printers may melt down their dashes ; 
their asterisks :. we initiates contemn jnitials. We 
will set out the syllables in full, with all the, 
truculent inefficiency upon them. We are no more 
—ah, never more!—the mob of gentlemen who 
write with b’s. 

Gentlemen, did I say? By my halidom, ang 
damme and gadzooks, | think the ladies are no 
far behind us in this matter! And that brin 
me to my second grievance. I had a friend wh 
being not asked to a party, showed what he 
thought of the incivility by not going. I haye 
taken the same dignified line myself over these dis. 
cussions in the papers about the size and incidence 
of woman’s sphere. | am no column-crasher; jj 
the great British public cares to get up in the 
morning, and go to bed at night in ignorance of 
what I think about women, that is the affair of 
the great British public, and things must take 
their course. And yet I feel a little wistful when 
I think of it! For one hates to see opportunities 
missed ; and it does just happen that I (like you, 
and the next man) am the premier, and indeed the 
sole, authority on women. 

If I were to write about women in the papers, 
I should say that women ought to be kept out of 
the papers. They ought, in my view (not that 
anybody has asked for it, and not that I am one 
to offer it until it is asked for) to be kept out of 
everything. All this business of comradeship and 
equality is what leads to the coarsening of 
language and lowering of the tone of public and 
private life. I used to argue the point with those 
misguided males who encouraged suffragists to 
militant demonstrations, in the old gentle non- 
objurgatory days. I used to say to them, quite 
simply, and very, very quietly: ‘‘ How would 
you like to see your mother . . . ?’’ But to-day, 
dash it all (I mean d-ash it all), one sees one’s 
mother everywhere. 

It is undoubtedly women who are responsible 
for the growth of bad language in print. If we 
did not know that what we wrote was going to 
be read by them, we should not imitate the bad 
example of those rough reactionary fellows, 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Masefield, and talk naughty- 
naughty to show off. Or, alternatively, if we did, 
it wouldn’t matter! Books are inflammable stuff 
in the wrong hands, and assuredly they should 
not be read by women. Nor written by them—for 
very often the books they write are the worst. 
I was going to add, as a clinching argument, 
that we should be able to say any d-ash silly 
thing we liked about them, if we were confident 
they would never see it. But I reflected that we 
do that already. Here is a gentleman writing on 
the ex-Kaiser, and he says: ‘“ His genius is 
entirely feminine.’? Gadzooks and stap my vitals, 
was that worth pointing out? Everybody who 
has ever dreamed of empire has been entirely 
feminine. Alexander was a woman. Julius Cesar 
was a woman. Napoleon was a woman. There 
has even been started a theory, in Bloomsbury, 
that Queen Elizabeth was a woman. 

But stay—I do the writer an injustice. I leap 
to conclusions, as if I were a woman myself. I 
invent my facts, as women do. For, reading on, 


_I discover this elucidation of the justly derisory 


ice, and Mr. Bernard Shaw took the plunge, there 
is scarcely an author guiltless of his country’s 


‘* feminine ’’—‘‘ His every action is the outcome 
of instinct and not of reason.’’ Does not that 
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precisely confirm what I was saying? What is 


the good of reading or writing, to beings essenti- 
ally unreasonable? And then, I insist, look at 
the effect their company has on their betters! 
We have given the creatures Higher Education : 
and consider the result in the language of Mr. 
Masefield and Mr. Shaw! 

There is a general deterioration, a loss of 
standards, a running down steep places into the 
sea. And it is not even as if we had not been 
warned! Our fathers had told it us, but we shut 
our ears, and insisted on opening the doors. 
Literature—Greek, Latin and Medieval—is full of 
home truths about women away from home. They 
are talkative, they are extravagant, they are dis- 
honourable, they are immoral. They encourage 
men to smoke tobacco and keep dogs and say 
harsh things about the weather. They rub, if I 
may so express myself, the bloom off the peach. 

What chance, I ask you, has man to be sensi- 
tive and fine, now that he is no longer free to carry 
home the trophies of his prowess to some witless 
waxwork, queen of the harem-home, who doesn’t 
know how he got them? Juvenal (a fair-minded 
poet) did not like women. Rabelais was positively 
Rabelaisian about them. We ought to have 
listened while there was yet time! 

The age of chivalry is over, the graces have 
gone west. That sigh of the rose, zephyr-vexed 
in the arbour; thin, delicious plaint of viol and 
harpsichord ; the sob half-checked, the blush ack- 
nowledged, the deed inspired, the chaste salute 
provoked—what wealth of ideals and frills has 
perished from off the earth, now that big she- 
women Slap one on the back at the golf-club, and 
will soon be smoking pipes on the stairs! The 
rough stuff is upon us: small wonder if we some- 
times swear. 

And yet—is there not in that very roughness 
a seed of hope? Suppose we took a leaf out of 
the ladies’ books and began to behave like gentle- 
men? Why should all the Sheikhery be wasted 
on merely winning love, when it might be bring- 
ing us back our independence? It goes well in 
the desert: let us try it in Whitehall! Steadily, 
shoulder to shoulder, we could push this oppro- 
brious brood back into the boudoir, and slam the 
gates of fun on womankind. Let them get on 
with their instincts and intuitions behind the bars, 
while we let loose our reason in the bar! What 
jolly, care-free, pure and manly fellows shall we 
be then, filling our lungs with laughter and our 
stomachs with beer! What merry quips and 
catches shall we exchange and mingle! Fifteen 
hairs on the cave-man’s chest, yo-ho-ho and a 
novel of Hull! In this way romance will come 
back to us, and the dear divinities of domesticity. 

But no bad language, gentlemen, please ! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


1 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions th Ives and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM: FACTS ABOUT 
RAIL RATES 


SIR,—It is impossible to quote and reply to all the 
points raised by Mr. E. R. B. Roberts within the 


limits of a letter; but please let me say this: Mr. 
Roberts contends that our agriculture is handicapped 
by excessive rail rates, and wants to see British 
rates reduced to foreign levels. On the first point 
the fact is that (apart from isolated and extreme 
cases) British farmers have the lowest transport 
charges in the competitive world; therefore our 
agriculture is not handicapped by rail rates. Here 
we have a crowded and hungry population on a 
small island. Our farmers occupy a unique position 
of transport cost advantage because they are near 
big cities. Within twenty miles of the city in which 
I am writing this letter we have countless acres of 
land doing almost nothing in the food production line 
—employing little or no labour—while we eat food 
grown hundreds and thousands of miles away. The 
foreign food has carried foreign rates, sea freights, 
two sets of port charges, and the alleged high British 
rail rate from Hull or some other port to Sheffield. In 
face of this it is more than absurd to contend that 
British agriculture is handicapped by rail rates. The 
handicap is on the foreign food. The hard, stark fact 
is that our farmers, in the mass, are inefficient alike 
in their growing and their marketing methods. 
Indeed, in one sentence, Mr. Roberts admits that 
‘“‘ railway rates certainly form only a small item in 
a pound of food.’’ That is correct and conchusive. 
Columns of ton-miles rail rates, British and foreign, 
cannot destroy the fact. 

Mr. Roberts’s point about how we might benefit if 
we had rates as low as those abroad will not do, for 
several reasons. Mr. Roberts might as well go to 
the United States and charge the American ship- 
builders with inefficiency because they charge 150 per 
cent, more than our shipbuilders, per ton of new 
shipping, as charge our railways )with inefficiency 
because our rates per ton-mile are higher than those 
of other countries. They cannot build cheap ships 
in America because all their materials have to be 
carried enormous distances by rail, at enormous cost, 
whereas our shipbuilders have most of their materials 
handy. The Americans pay dollars a ton for trans- 
port, against our shillings—in spite of all that Mr. 
Roberts may write about our high rail rates. So it 
is with food and other things. It is the distance, not 
the cost per ton-mile, that counts. It is impossible 
for this country to have low rates per ton-mile as well 
as its exceptionally short hauls. 

As compared with, say, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Northern France, Great Britain 
is a costly country for railways, just as America is a 
costly country for ships. British railways have had to 
pay extreme prices for land. They have far more 
stations, sidings and multiple tracks than other rail- 
ways. They serve factories and farms with a bigger 
network of spurs than foreign railways. Nearly all 
British producers have easy railway accommodation. 
British railways are excessively costly because they 
operate in a hilly country. In the industrial North 
we have far more tunnels, cuttings and bankments 
than can be found in industriat Europe or America. 
Again, we pay much the highest railway wages in 
Europe. In these circumstances, and with our short 
hauls, low ton-mile rates are absolutely impossible in 
our country. Our high rates per ton-mile are not due to 
railway mismanagement, but to natural and economic 
conditions which no management can overcome. All 
Mr. Roberts’s tables of British and foreign rates per 
ton-mile are futile and unfair. And the bed-rock fact 
remains that in spite of all the adverse conditions, 
and the high rates, our producers and traders enjoy 
the cheapest transport in the world because they have 
very short hauls. 

I am, ete., 


Sheffield E. T. Goop 
[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.} 
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THE LICENSING SESSION 


SIR,—Mr. A. H. Wainwright suggests that the 
duties of licensing magistrates is to act impartially 
between applicants for licences and property-owners 
who may object to any licence being granted. I 
suggest that this is an entirely erroneous idea. 
Licensing magistrates should see that the needs of 
the neighbourhood are fully and freely provided for 
irrespective of the views of applicants for licences, 
and the prejudices of property-owners in the locality. 
Mr. Wainwright ignores entirely the persons most 
concerned, i.e., those who use public-houses. It is 
their convenience that should be studied, and theirs 
alone. 

I am, etc., 
73 Harlescott Road, W. P. HamMmonp 


Waverley Park, S.E.15 


THE EXILE OF DOORN 


SIR,—Your contributor’s judicial article on ‘ The 
Exile of Doorn’ is a welcome indication of a 
considerable change in public opinion since the time 
when it was openly suggested that he ought to be 
tried for his life in Westminster Hall. Few people 
nowadays would, I imagine, dispute the view that 
“*he has his good points,’’ though the fact that he 
was beloved ‘‘ by his household and his animals ’’ 
could probably be predicated of a good many doubt- 
ful characters in history. Of the ex-Kaiser’s 
intellectual gifts and high morality the evidence of 
both German and English witnesses is, I think, con- 
clusive, but at the same time there can be little doubt 
that the bitter criticism of her eldest son’s general 
character, which is repeated ad nauseam in the 
recently published ‘ Letters of the Empress’ 
Frederick,’ was substantially justified. ‘‘ All must 
be done,’’ she writes to Queen Victoria in 1888, 
‘* to raise William on a pinnacle,’’ and a day or two 
later she says, ‘‘ His sense of right and wrong, of 
gratitude, chivalry, respect, affection for his parents, 
and pity for those who are so stricken has been 
thoroughly destroyed.’’ It is evident that the poor 
lady was smarting under great disappointment and 
humiliation when she wrote this, but after making 
full allowance for ‘‘ the personal equation,’ her 
opinion of ‘* William’s ’’ character was unquestion- 
ably not favourable, and she makes excuses for him 
on the ground of his upbringing and environment. 
Probably your estimate is not unjust: the ex-Kaiser 
will not go down to history as a hero or as a 
martyr, but rather as a well-meaning but misguided 
megalomaniac, whose ill-starred reign ended in the 
temporary ruin of his country and in exile for 
himself. 

I am, etc., 
Hartfield Square, Eastbourne WALTER CRICK 


(Many letters are unavoidably held over.—Ep. S.R.) 


THE THEATRE 
VARIOUS IMPORTS 


By Ivor BROWN 


Hoppla! By Ernst Toller. 
Gate Theatre. 

The Princess. By Jacinto Benevente. Translated by Graham 
and Tristan Rawson. Stage Society. 

Peace, War and Revolution. By Waclaw Grubinski. Trans- 
lated by Florian Sobienowsky and E. A. Pearson, Inter- 
national Theatre Society. 


ie HE Gate Theatre exists to open up avenues. 


Translated by Hermon Ould. 


Its business is to make experiments, and since 
by the law of averages a large number of 
experiments must wholly or partially fail, the Gate is 
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not to be condemned as an institution because its 
novelties are sometimes a mere clashing of brass o, ; 
boring series of bangs and bashes at the jaded atten. 
tion. The Gate would deserve immediate d : 
if it started to play for safety and merely repeated the 
routine of the public stage, offering us Mayfair trifles 
or further glimpses of the amorous life in ; 
Tahiti and Taplow. Accordingly I take up the seem, 
ingly paradoxical view that ‘ Hoppla!’ is tir 
and that it ought to have been produced. It ha 
had a large success in and out of Germany, and it jg 
well that we should taste it for ourselves. 

As a written document (Mr. Ould’s translation has 
been published by Messrs. Benn) it has passion ang 
power; the life of the consistently red rebel who sees 
the ‘‘ Pinks ’’ take office, and is ultimately hounde 
to self-slaughter by his own despair and the accj 
of injustice is worth telling. There ought to be here g 
good dramatization from the left wing’s workshop of 
Mr. Belloc’s admirable epigram on a certain electoral 
triumph : 


The accursed power, which stands on privilege 
And goes with dancing and champagne and bridge 
Broke; and Democracy resumed its reign, 

Which goes with bridge and dancing and champagne, 


Toller, too, is the man to do it: he has striven 
and suffered on this field, and has enough poetry in 
his nature to give to the theme of democratic betr 
an impetus that will lift it far beyond its sordid 
recriminations of the average Labour congress. But 
Toller, unfortunately, is now hag-ridden by the 
modernist theories which tell the dramatist to trust 
anything but drama. Accordingly he has subjected 
this great subject and his own terrible experience and 
sincerity to the tyranny of producer’s tricks; he has 
demanded that the piece shall be executed on a four. 
fold stage (two cabins up and two down) and has 
drafted his play like a scenario for the kinema with 
little jerky episodes. One’s eye is constantly being 
dragged from one cubby-hole to the other, while the 
actors are turned into the scalers of ladders, 
scurrying from one room of the doll’s house to the 
next. Consequently there is no time for development 
of drama or of character; the mind has no point of 
rest; it is all simply a feast of fidgets. 

During a few interludes some kinematic episodes 
and captions are projected on to the curtain. I do 
not complain that the home-made films, supposed to 
typify proletarian life, the class-struggle, and so on, 
were utterly amateurish and mere misty irritants of 
the optic nerve. One does not expect the Gate to 
be as rich or as talented as Metro-Goldwyn. Had 
the films been prepared by the most gifted Bolshevik 
that ever enraptured the more hirsute members of 
the Film Society on a Sunday afternoon, they would 
have been utterly futile. If the dramatist cannot 
suggest atmosphere without running to the photo- 
gapher to help him out he had better go out of 
business altogether. If the theatre cannot live by the 
actor and his spoken word, then let us close its doors 
and go to the genuine pictures or go home. What 
is intolerable is the notion that language is so feeble 
that it cannot do its own work of touching the 
imagination, and that imagination is so feeble that it 
cannot realize the monotony of labour without seeing 
a celluloid presentation of a number of hands typing. 
There is really a superb irony in this final collapse of 
the anti-realistic drama. Have not its theorists been 
screaming with derisive laughter at the poor, besotted 
realists and their paltry photography? Only too often 
have we heard that Mr. Galsworthy simply turns the 
handle of a camera and has no inkling of what 
Imaginative Art may be. And now, when we go to 
the Gate Theatre to discover the latest, grandest 
flight of the darting mind that leads the anti-realists, 
we find, literally, exactly, and, oh so boringly— 
photography! Thus the Triumph of Fancy spreads. 
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ard ius has now marched so proudly on 
us with moving photographs of 
some typists at work in order to symbolize Labour 
under Modern Conditions. So this is Art! 

Of course Toller’s play collapsed under the nonsen- 
sical technique of rattle-trap methods. . was 
infinitely sorry for the poor actors, clambering like 
monkeys from pillar to post, and interrupted by loud 

ers, captions, films, gramophones and the 
assiduous flourishes and alarums provided by a dilig- 
ent stage-management; particularly did 1 sympathize 
with Mr. Graveley Edwards and Miss Beatrix 
, who both gave as fine performances in the 

jeading réles as cruel circumstances would allow. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank the Gate 
Theatre for a considerable service to the drama and, 
indirectly, to Toller. Its productions will prove in the 

run, even to the most obstinate progressive, that 
the dramatist’s business is to speak his mind instead 
of binding his hands in theory, setting his feet in 
stocks of the more grandiose stage-carpentry, 
and smothering himself in fathoms of ridiculous 

uloid. 

Teas impelled the Stage Society to produce ‘ The 
Princess ’ I cannot imagine, unless it was simply the 
high-brow’s sheepish surrender to fashion. There is 
a myth abroad that all plays written in Spanish are 
necessarily masterpieces. The Catholic boosting of 
the Latin races (a singularly futile retort to the equally 
nonsensical Nordic cult) has helped to foist on us the 
religious oleographs of Sierra; there was recently 
another Spanish victory at Hammersmith. The Stage 
Society, however, should help to rescue us, for 
Benevente’s meandering effort to show that convention 
is as despotic amid the demi-monde as in the throne- 
room was merely a yawn-extractor of the first calibre, 
dull in itself, despite a moderately amusing start, and 
bringing infection of dullness to the actors. A Polish 
Sunday evening with Mr. Grubinski started heavily ; 
Diogenes, theorist of peaceful idleness, was kept too 
hard at work by Alexander, apostle of energy. But, 
turning to Troy in the manner of modern irreverence, 
we had some real entertainment with deflated heroes. 
To picture Helen as failing to pass for thirty-five 
and Paris and Menelaus as rivals in the gentle art of 
dropping veteran doxies is, perhaps, an easy way of 
pulling Homeric legs, but the Polish wit made really 
good theatre, assisted by Mr. Robert Atkins’s pro- 
duction and the robustly mischievous playing of Miss 
Beatrice Wilson, Mr. Norman V. Norman, Mr. 
George Skillan and others. Grubinski’s last piece 
introduced Mr. Morris Harvey as a serious (and skil- 
ful) impersonator of Lenin, and was designed to labour 
the rather obvious point that kings and dictators are 
cousins under their skin. To dethrone is merely to 
enthrone. A rambling survey of night-life in the 
Kremlin (1920) with Lenin in cool command of manu- 
scripts and massacres did not much impress. But it 


was so much under-rehearsed that judgment is 
difficult. 


ART. 
MR. DUNCAN GRANT 


By WALTER BAYES 


Paintings by Duncan Grant. Paul Guillaume Gallery. 
73 Grosvenor Street. 


‘ITH a show of the collected work of an artist, 

W we have a better opportunity of estimating 
his importance than is offered amid the 
hazards of a mixed exhibition. He is not here 
depressed by unfair or favoured by artfully flattering 
comparisons but makes his own standard. His work 
may now produce a cumulative effect engaging us to 
accept a point of view consistently if narrowly main- 


tained, or, failing entirely in such consistency, may 
impress us on the contrary with a range of variety 
astonishing in the work of one artist. A definite 
verdict of some sort should be provoked, you would 
say, by this exhibition of thirty-four pictures ranging 
over a period of twenty years; yet I find it quite 
impossible to range myself in wholesale fashion as 
or anti-Grant ’—nor can I conceive any 
intelligent critics willingly satisfying the demand, 
nevertheless habitually made by a large section of the 
public, the demand for a definite direction as to whether 
they ‘‘ ought to admire ’’ this artist. 

There can have been few periods when it was more 
generally assumed that ‘the merit of a picture is to be 
estimated by the name it bears. Yet this is not more 
true of all Mr. Grant’s pictures than of those of most 
of his contemporaries. It is eminently advisable to 
judge each work on its merits. On the one hand we 
have such a picture as the ‘Venus and Adonis’ (9) 
which I could hand over without remorse to Mr. 
Frank Emanuel for summary execution. On the other 
I note a whole series of works (Nos. 1, 2, 10, 16, 21, 
22, 23, 24 and 31, for instance, which I could relish 
and admire for their highly painter-like qualities). 
When I have seen his works in current exhibitions, 
Mr. Grant has not often suffered at the hands of 
hanging committees: his large ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ 
had a place of honour at the last London Group show, 
yet even so it looks much better here than there. This 
is because it is now surrounded by large and empty 
instead of by small and fretted spaces—so that it 
now looks to be an adequately full design. 

When he paints a canvas of some size Mr. Grant 
always treats it as a comparatively small panel in a 
large room, not as a spacious composition jominating 
a small one; the colour and tonality of the panel as 
an entity among others in the interior is considered 
important, more important than the building of an 
elaborate structure to hold and satisfy the mind. The 
latter kind of picture, indeed, is almost extinct in our 
day except occasionally on an enormous scale as in 
Mr. Spencer’s picture at the Tate Gallery. It is 
indeed too dangerous a thing to trust to the humour 
of a hanging committee, who may make it look so 
foolish by placing it so that it cannot be seen at close 
quarters so as to “‘ fill the eye.” 

Now I have perhaps myself a sneaking desire to 
see this class of picture revived. It gives the painter 
salutary difficulties to surmount, yet I feel it somewhat 
unfair that Mr. Grant should be rebuked for failing 
to supply this ‘‘ square meal’’ of painting by a 
typically modern critic, who has never made this 
demand on anyone else, but has again and again 
waived it in favour of the painters of pictures much 
more slight and with talents of much less body than 
is the case with Mr. Duncan Grant. Let no one 
suppose that the easy plasticity of approach shown in 
‘ Pierrot Lunaire ’ is quite so easy as it looks. If any 
man think so let him try it. With one half of our mind 
we may hold that a picture should be settled in cold- 
blooded fashion to the last detail before we begin it, 
but the other half of our consciousness knows full well 
that there is no less beauty in the picture which is 
kept fluid while the pigments are furiously swept on to 
the canvas, in the picture which isi allowed to paint 
itself—an accident—a blunder even redeemed by the 
inspired audacity which sees in the blunder an oppor- 
tunity to recast the picture and change its existing 
relations by some happy invention which is the logical 
acceptance of the earlier phases of what thus becomes 
a continuous act of ‘‘ paint slinging.’’ 

One frequently finds in Mr. Grant’s work stimulating 
passages of this sort—very idiomatic, very evidently 
arising from the paints and brushes he uses. As 
is also natural with painting which has so largely 
to be rushed through while the paint is wet, he 
constantly tires before he is finished and perpetrates 
passages of flaccid ‘‘ ropey”’ brushwork. At the 
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risk of being accounted conservative I must also 
regret his quite unusual lack of anatomical instinct— 
in the old-fashioned physical sense. His pictures 
would be constructively the better if his figures were 
not quite so weak. It is not that his brush sweeps 
along triumphantly disdaining to pause and make 
an arm that works—it rather stops in its course 
because it simply cannot settle what to do—and then 
does something insignificant. 

These faults in some degree were the faults of his 
generation. Had he paused to remedy them it is 
likely enough he would by that generation have been 
the less esteemed. Whether it is not on the whole 
better for an artist to be in the movement of his 
time, even to the extent of swallowing unquestioningly 
its illusions, is a question, and he is probably the 
happier because he marches in company with the 
general cheery companionable mass of his contem- 
poraries. He learns from their mistakes and 
remains a lively practising artist rather than a 


pedant. But his art usually turns out to hold a 
certain measure of foolishness when seen in 
retrospect. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—156 


Ser By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Alphabet Poem 
in twenty-two lines, omitting the letters I, X, Y 
and Z, embodying names famous in English literature 
and an apt reference to each. For example: 


A stands for Arnold, who wrote about Rustum. 
B stands for Byron, who loved to disgust ’em. 
Coleridge the C, once a martyr to calls.* 

Donne is the D who was Dean of St. Paul’s. Etc. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an anagram of 
the words SaturDAY Review in the form of an 
apophthegm or wise saw. A few words of inter- 
pretation may, but need not, be appended. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 156a, 
or LITERARY 156s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, March 4. The results will be announced 
in the issue of March g. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 154 
Set sy GERALD BULLETT 


A. Spring has survived the best and the worst we 
have said in praise of her, and to be set to write a 
serious poem on this ancient theme is perhaps the 
severest imaginable test of a poet’s quality. We offer 
a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best original ‘ Ode to April’ 


*A caller once and for all interrupted ‘ Kubla Khan.’ 


consisting of not more than seven stanzas written is 
the form adopted by Collins in his exquisite * Ode tp 
Evening.’ 


B. Let us suppose that the author and : 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets are called upon to show cays, 
why this book should not be confiscated as an obscen, 
publication calculated to corrupt public morals, T), 
case is tried before a London Magistrate, who, in pro. 
nouncing judgment against the book, takes occasion 
to give Shakespeare a piece of his mind. For this sup. 
posed piece of the Magistrate’s mind we offer a Finy 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half , 
Guinea. If desired it may be in the form of » 
extract, but it must not exceed 250 words. 


REPORT FROM MR. BULLETT 


1544. Of the many poems submitted in this com. 

petition very few were entirely without merit. 
from the prize-winners, seven competitors deserye— 
in varying degree—commendation, These are T. f. 
Casson, L. A. G. Strong, Kenneth McDowall, Pibwob 
Midory, H. C. M. (who should not, however, have 
stolen one of Collins’s own lines: ‘‘ Thy genial loved 
return ’’), and David Nomad. But let me here adver. 
tise my feeling that the verbal use of ‘‘ glimpse ”’ ang 
‘* sense,”’ offensive as it is in prose, is doubly offen. 
sive in verse, and an outrage in verse written in a 
classical metre. American idiom, too, does not seem 
quite at home in such a context. Between 

April I sense the swish 

Of flaunting draperies 
and 

The busy birds try out their newest songs 


there is little to choose. The moral to be glimpsed 
here is that poets who wish to win through must-get 
down to their job of work and think up some way of 
avoiding commercial jargon. 

Two competitors, Griffin and Issachar, have set me 
a difficult problem; and finally, taking desperate aim 
at justice, I have to suggest that the First Prize be 
equally divided between them. Griffin (who is asked 
to send his address to the Editor) is the better poet. 
There is more stuff in him. His first stanza—in 
particular its last three lines—is a little miracle of 
felicity : 

And grass, new-beaded over with bright dew, 


Hangs up the risen sun 
In every water-drop. 


His second stanza is not unworthy of that lovely 
beginning, and his third, though merely descriptive 
(not! lyrical), is adequate to its purpose. But at this 
point, it seems to me, the poet’s inspiration weakens, 
and he has to content himself (but does not content 
me) with a sentimental conceit that would go far to 
justify Ruskin’s essay on the Pathetic Fallacy. 
With the line ‘‘ She is a legend, and invisible !’’ the 
poem comes to life again, and returns, at its ending, 
to beauty and truth: an ending marred, however, 
by the no doubt deliberate irregularity of the per 
ultimate line. This dramatic device, of irregularity, 
is, I think, out of place in a poem designed on @ 
classical model. Issachar’s poem, though less rich in 
poetical idea and less distinguished in phrasing, 1s, 
considered as a whole, more flowing and alive : in fine, 
more consistently lyrical. I deplore his last line. — 

For Second Prize I recommend E. S. Goodwill, in 
spite of his tame and commonplace opening and the 
not wholly appropriate elegiac note on which he ends: 


FIRST PRIZE (1) 


Now silver light unsheathes a thousand blades— 
And grass, new-beaded over with bright dew, 
Hangs up the risen sun 

In every water-drop ; 
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birds in coverts, hiding their brown throats, 
ret scattering showers of small but crystal joy, 
Watch where the sun gets up, 
And dazzle while they sing; 


cattle stand together far away 
Goooding a gate that leads into the wood ; 
They stamp, and nose the ground, 
And blow forth misty breath ; 


And trees hold out their hands, that, being blind, 
They may be brushed by any passer-by, 

And banks send seedling leaves 

And flowers to line the path. 


Who is expected here, that earth and sky 
Dispute with joy the rumours of her coming? 
What miracle is this 

Whose heralds are so fair? 


She is a legend, and invisible? 

O tranced and innocent April, this proud waste 
Is all we know of you, 

Wild, with our loves in leash; 


But we have news enough of you to bring 
Light to our eyes and quickness in the blood ; 
April, April, we love— 
We have forgotten whom! 
GRIFFIN 


FIRST PRIZE (2) 


Now the red bloom is fading on the elms 
And all the trees are full of mating birds; 
Now, in the lengthening days, 

Our hearts call out to you. 


The weak lambs bleat you welcome from the fold; 
The blackbird gives you greeting from the hedge, 
And the young grasses reach 
To kiss your slender feet. 


Come, then, soft-stepping through the quickened 
fields 
And with your sunshine’s golden taper light 
On the hillside the tall 
Green candles of the larch. 


And touch the birch to ochre, where she bends 
Her delicate limbs beneath the boisterous wind, 
And to pale silver wake 
The ghostly, fair arbele. 


Come in a foam and drift of blackthorn flower 
That is like snow when moonlight falls on it, 
Or like white moths at rest 
On the black, tangled boughs: 


Come to the oak and the still sleeping ash; 
Come with blue skies and large, swift-sailing clouds 
And gild our earth again— 
Ah, do not tarry, sweet. 
ISSACHAR 


SECOND PRIZE 


O, lovely April, zenith of the Spring 

And sung so oft by poets since the days 
That Chaucer walked our lanes 
With bird-song in his ears, 


Again thy daisies star the springing fields, 
Again thy blossom falls like gentler snow, 
Again thy golden girls, 
The Lenten lilies, dance. 


Thou hast not changed; still can thine ancient hope 
Revive the hidden seeds and saps of life, 

But on man’s heavy eyes 

The gloom of age is set. 


Ah, we have lost the hope which once was ours 
In Aprils of the April of the world, 

When Gods were not so strange 

And far remote from man. 


When in thine hours might young Adonis come 
From sunless shades to seek the soft-breezed sky 
And smiling Ceres greet 
Her sad Persephone. 
E. S. Goopwitt 


_154B. Here Non Omnia is very decidedly first. In 
his _entry we hear the true accents of that insolent, 
arbitrary and ignorant authority which we have 
learned to expect from our magistrates whenever they 
are confronted with something less obvious than com- 
mon assault or petty larceny. He makes several 
telling points. Nothing could be better, or truer, 
than ‘‘ I do not know what this ‘Art’ is, and I am 
glad of it,’’ unless you admire still more, as I do, the 
delicate insinuation of ‘‘ for so we have been instructed 
to call it,”’ or the cunning blend of misquotation and 
folly in the third paragraph. For Second Prize I 
recommend P. R. Laird; M. L. G. B. is commended. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Shakespeare, you have been able to procure a num- 
ber of gentlemen to declare that this book is great 
art. I do not understand why authors are always 
ready to imperil their reputations as citizens by 
defending obscenity. But so it is. For my own part 
I do not know what this ‘‘Art’’ is, and I am glad 
of it. I do know that this sordid production before 
me lifts the veil from the seamy side of life and 
shamelessly sets forth what decent men prefer not 
to discuss. 

In this ‘‘ sonnet-sequence ’’—for so we have been 
instructed to call it—I detect a situation, a revolting 
situation. The first portion insinuates the necessity 
of procreation. Though not actually immoral, it is 
barely decent, in parts. To my horror, the second 
portion contains passionate love-poems addressed to 
aman. Then these two degenerates are described as 
both succumbing to the fascinations of a most un- 
pleasant woman, whose physical deformities are dwelt 
upon in detail. Clearly this situation is immoral, and 
the treatment of it is disgusting. 

Moreover, one set of verses begins with these 
words, ‘* Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
admit just impediments.’’ This use of the words of 
Scripture is blasphemy. On this count alone the pub- 
lisher comes within the action of the law. 

I recommend you, Shakespeare, to leave the descrip- 
tion of human nature alone. Your view of it is too 
limited, too degraded. Find some more worthy 
occupation. 

Non Omnia 


SECOND PRIZE 


It is no use for the author of these effeminate verses to 
plead that eminent critics have praised their poetic quality. I 
am not concerned with whether they mark the liberation of 
English poetry from the trammels of Italian influence. It is 
not germane to the case that they may be less erotic in 
character than the works of Petrarch. I am not acquainted 
with the gentleman in question, but it is perhaps as well for 
him that this Court is not called upon to deal with his 
lucubrations. 

The plain fact is that Mr. Shakespeare’s sonnets contain out- 
spoken references to sexual matters and to physiological facts 
which plain and decent people do not usually mention in 
public. I should certainly refuse to quote them in this Court. 

We are informed that, having an opportunity of perusing this 
work before publication, the Editor of one of our responsible 
Sunday newspapers suggested to the author that he should 
recast it in a less obnoxious form, but that this suggestion was 
treated with contemptuous levity. I hope that the author has 
repented of his attitude. I hold no brief for poetry, but there 
are many poets—Tennyson, for example, or Longfellow or 
Macaulay—who can treat the sacred subject of love in easy 
and flowing verse without recourse to disgusting pleas for 
sexual indulgence. I advise Mr. Shakespeare, before he writes 
his next volume, te study these poets and to endeavour to 
develop a manlier and more wholesome mentality. 

P. R. Larrp 
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S it not time someone wrote a history of the 
| Victorian bootleggers, the importers of what 

Tennyson called ‘‘ poisonous honey stolen from 
France’? They did England what some at the time 
thought a very great injury, and what some later 
on thought a great service, and what most people 
to-day think neither the one thing nor the other. 
This much is certain, that they put into us something 
of which we can never be wholly rid. ‘‘ Baudelaire? 
Ah, yes, in the ’nineties ——.’’ But it is not a 
question of what Baudelaire was to the young men 
of the ‘nineties, who mostly misunderstood that 
inverted and exasperated idealist; it is a question of 
his permanent effect. And Baudelaire is like the 
forgotten censer in one of his most beautiful poems : 
forget him, and he will still continue to affect the 
atmosphere of any house of life to which he has once 
been admitted. 


* 
* * 


Gautier can do nothing to the soul, the existence of 
which he never suspected, but he too leaves 
permanently changed everyone who has read him, 
for in him alone is modern paganism without fever 
or affectation. Besides which we had from him what 
no native writer had ever given us, the assurance 
that any and every kind of writing can be done 
strictly in the spirit of the pure artist. And, in 
their several ways and degrees, most of the other 
writers, Symbolists or Decadents, who came to us 
with or soon after Baudelaire and Gautier had some- 
thing of the power of permanently perfuming or 
indelibly dyeing all brought into contact with them. 


We have ceased to talk about them; and naturally, 
for must one not keep up with the young man who 
finds Proust a dusty classic and the young woman 
who politely searches her memory for Mr. James 
Joyce? But there ate few greater critical errors 
than the assumption that a writer’s influence 
vanishes when people in general have stopped 
chattering about him. In truth, literary influences 
are usually most powerful when the labels have 
dropped off them, when they are hardly recognized, 
when they no longer incite men to emulation of the 
particular works from which they emanated but are 
become constituents of the atmosphere breathed by 
every man of letters. 


* * 


A popular living writer of stories once in his rash 
youth undertook to write a novel in what the English 
language would have been if Johnson’s Dictionary 
had been the final record of it. It would be curious 
to see if any writer, not a manufacturer of serials 
and the like, could to-day write a book absolutely 
free from the indirect influence of the French writers 
introduced to us between 1870 and 1895. 

I have said 1870, but smuggling began earlier, 
and I suppose with Swinburne’s consummate defence 
of Baudelaire in 1862. (Swinburne erred in never 
reprinting that little masterpiece of sympathetic 
divination; and it is one of the tragedies of literature 
that Baudelaire’s noble letter of thanks, discovered 
in recent years, mever reached Swinburne.) As 
regards Baudelaire, the next two important dates 
are 1869, when a premature report of his death 
evoked ‘ Ave atque Vale,’ and 1875, when Mr. 
Saintsbury printed his long and robustly argued 
apologia. Gautier’s entry cannot, I think, so well 
be referred to definite dates. The same poet and 
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the same Saturday Reviewer were sponsors, x 
about the same interval, but there were more allies. 
and it may be supposed that the wider public wa, 
first acquainted with the ars poetica of Gautier in 
Austin Dobson’s admirable paraphrase. Andrey 
Lang’s version, ‘The Dead Leman,’ of one og 
Gautier’s finest stories should also be noted. 
* 
* * 


The late Sir Edmund Gosse was also active in 
foreign and poisoned beehive business, though to the 
best of my treacherous memory for dates, he coulg 
claim priority only in the matter of Mallarmé. Mr. 
George Moore was the first to write in English of 
Rimbaud and of Jules Laforgue; the full critica) 
appreciation of those two ts was postponed for 
five or six years, and came from Mr. Arthur Symons, 
It was Mr. Symons who, at the invitation of Oscar 
Wilde, wrote the first English article on Villiers de 
l’Isle Adam. There were some unexpected helpers, 
For example, the musical-comedy rhymer known as 
‘Adrian Reed translated at least a couple of 
Baudelaire’s sonnets, and translated them well, 

* 
* 


And so the work went on, broadened by various 
enterprises in translation, notably as regards fiction 
by the joint effort of Sir Edmund Gosse and Mr, 
William Heinemann. But a little earlier there had 
appeared one of those books which, whatever may 
be the ultimate verdict of criticism on their 
intrinsic value, must always have a place, even if 
it be only in a footnote, in any history of late 
nineteenth-century literature not written by professors, 


Mr. George Moore had published ‘ Confessions of a 
Young Man.’ 
* 


* * 


Mr. Moore gave a copy to Walter Pater, and if 
one reads between the lines of Pater’s acknowledg- 
ment to ‘‘ my dear, audacious Moore” one can 
discern the mingled pleasure and discomfiture of the 
great critic, who reverenced art too much to acquiesce 
in irreverence so near to art as the camp of its 
enemies must always be. The book had a good 
deal in common with the volume which a few years 
later Mr. Moore made out of his essays on modern 
art. It was often crude, capricious, brutal, and ill- 
informed, but it was also in certain pages subtly 
sympathetic, acute, independent. With the air of 
being a fictitious autobiography, it was Parisian table- 
talk, talk across a café table, and its enthusiasms were 
highly contagious, its outbursts provocative. I am 
sure it had much more effect than has ever been 
publicly admitted. Its nature precluded the possibility 
of its continuing to mean a great deal to any 
individual reader, but it went to the head of relays 
of readers, and in its way made literary history. 


After the ‘nineties, largely a period of misunder- 
standing, many strange and unimportant things 
happened. Guy Thorne, God help us, translated 
Baudelaire, the author of ‘ When It Was Dark’ 
giving Stet. in another capacity the opportunity of 
quoting 

Scrawled after blind even-song. 

The champions of a literature they had not under- 
stood died out or became commonplace. But something 
never to be undone had been done; and we read our 
own literature differently for the experience, finding 
a new Baudelarean quality in Hood’s ‘ anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world” and a Mallarméan 
suggestiveness in Keats’s ‘‘ one faint eternal even- 
tide of gems.”’ 
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REVIEWS 


WILLIAM BECKFORD 
By T. EARLE WELBY 


ith the Episodes of Vathek. By William 
earn Edited by Guy Chapman. Con- 
stable. 2 vols. 31S. 6d. 


now at last given us in the form its 
it to one of those books 
which argument is useless. Its admirers have 
ra numerous; those who have been indifferent to 
it have been even more numerous; and there is 
bably no notable instance of transfer from one 
body to the other. No one can deny that it is 
excellent in its kind, but the kind is by no means 
one attractive to every intelligent reader. Super- 
ficially, it is a tale of terror; more closely considered, 
it is seen to be a blend of Gallicized Orientalism, of 
the sort which the admirable enterprise of Mr. 
Vyvyan Holland and Messrs. Chapman and Hall has 
recently made available to English readers, and of a 
queer, self-scornful imagination which is certainly 
not Oriental or of eighteenth-century France, and may 
some be thought distinctively modern. The terror 
is there, but the. artist who evokes it is, like a man of 
the world betrayed into telling ghost stories, a little 
afraid his audience will suspect him of believing his 
narrative. He saves his reputation, then, by a 
deliberate extravagance, in which, however, he takes 
real pleasure, and by sarcasm. The very first para- 
ph of ‘Vathek’ is a combination of ‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ and Voltaire in its description of 
the hero: 


re était agréable et majestueuse, mais, quand il 
wate un de ses yeux devenait si terrible qu'on n’en 
pouvait pas soutenir le regard: le malheureux sur lequel il le 
fixait tombait A la renverse, et quelque-fois méme expirait 
a V’instant. Aussi, dans la crainte de dépeupier ses états, 
et de faire un désert de son palais, ce prince ne se mettait en 
colére que trés rarement. 


But there is more in ‘ Vathek’ than has so far 
been noticed. It is romanticism streaked with the 
Orientalism and the mockery of the French eighteenth 
century indeed, but touched at times with the ardour 
and unrest of the next generation of writers. And it 
is the curious success of Beckford to have gone out- 
side the convention without the double failure which 
that invites, with in truth a double and mysteriously 
unified gain. As Mallarmé pointed out, Beckford not 
only remembers Voltaire but in some sort anticipates 
Chateaubriand. 

Mr. Guy Chapman, who edits this handsome and 
complete edition, is doubtless the chief living expert 
on Beckford, and it borders on insolence to enter 
into any dispute with him. But I must say that he 
seems to me unduly harsh in his dealings with the 
Rev. Samuel Henley, who was a good deal more than 
the translator of ‘ Vathek.’ It should surely have 
been set down that he inspired Beckford, first by 
encouragement of Oriental studies begun earlier, then 
by urging to this particular use of the results. The 
evidence, in the letters in the Morrison collection, is 
overwhelming. Early in 1782, Beckford is found 
writing to Henley : 


The spirit has moved me this eve, and, shut up in my 
apartment, as you advised, I have given way to fancies and 
inspirations. 


A week later: 


You are answerable for having set me to work upon a 
story so horrid that I tremble whilst relating it, and have not 
a nerve in my body but vibrates like an aspen. 
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Presently Beckford writes to Henley of ‘* our work od 
and when, three years later, Henley’s translation 
reaches him he is in justified raptures with it: 


I know not how it happens, but the original when first born 
scarce gave me so much rapture as your translation. Were 
I well and in spirits, 1 should run wild among my rocks and 
forests, telling stones, trees and labourers how gloriously you 
have succeeded. My imagination is again on fire. I have 


given the last trimmings to one Episode, and sown the seeds 
of another.... 


In short, but for the abhorred Henley (1) we should 
probably not have had anything like ‘ Vathek ’ from 
Beckford, (2) we should certainly not have been able 
to regard it as an English as well as a French book, 
(3) we might not have had it in print at all, and (4) 
without the stimulus of the translation Beckford 
might never have proceeded with the Episodes now 
incorporated by Mr. Guy Chapman. 

That is a good deal to owe to the Rev. Samuel 
Henley, and the presentation as a scoundrel of the 
man who for the last ten years of his life occupied 
the position of head of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s College, Haileybury, is hardly reasonable. It is 
true that Henley broke faith with Beckford in publish- 
ing his translation before the author was ready to issue 
the French original. But Beckford himself did not 
behave very scrupulously as between his Lausanne 
publisher and his Paris publisher. In truth, it was 
an age not too particular about copyright, and 
though Henley cannot be exculpated, there is more 
to be said in his favour, on every count but one, 
than Mr. Chapman allows. 

In choosing to print the Paris text he is obviously 
right. The differences between it and the Lausanne 
text are not important, but they are fairly numerous, 
and they are evidently due to Beckford himself. In 
including the Episodes he serves Beckford well. 
They were long lost to view, and though about twenty 
years ago they were published separately, they have 
never till now been given their place in ‘ Vathek.’ 
The exclusion of Henley’s notes, which were to some 
extent based on matter supplied by Beckford, but 
are mostly superfluous and have no right to impede 
the perusal of the French original, will be lamented 
by few. 

Here, then, is the final edition of ‘ Vathek.’ As 
a contribution to French literature ‘ Vathek ’ is perhaps 
not much more than a noteworthy curiosity. Fluent 
and boldly phrased as was Beckford’s French it rarely, 
if ever, attained to the felicity, occasionally obscured 
by a rococo context, of his English. When, in ordinary 
correspondence, we find him describing his house near 
Geneva in such words as these: 


A strange antiquated mansion, with the lake fretting and 
tormenting itself amongst loose fragments below, and a steep 
bank jaundiced with fallen leaves above, 


we recognize not only an artist in words but one with 
a kind of sensibility virtually unknown in the 1780's. 
If the French of ‘ Vathek’ does not give the reader 
quite that satisfaction, it attains at the one extreme to 
an elegant fantasticalness, at the other to something 
to which it is hard to deny the praise of sublimity. 
The description of the palace of Eblis has more than 
ingenuity in the accumulation of horrors; there is a 
sulphurous heat, something truly infernal, pervading 
those pages. But to me it seems that the chief triumph 
of Beckford is in the adjustment of what is eighteenth 
century and what anticipates the nineteenth century, 
of Orientalism, of Gallicism, of smiling fantasy and 
dreadful imaginings, in what might so easily have 
been an inchoate extravaganza but is a coherent 
work of art. The work of an amateur, certainly, but 
done with all an amateur’s gusto, with an amateur’s 
part proud and part terrified consciousness of success 
in a first attempt at calling up spirits, and none of 
the professional necromancer’s confidence that they 
cannot enter the circle he has drawn round himself. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE DEVIL 


The Magic Island. By W. B. Seabrook. Harrap. 
12s. 6d. 


The History of the Devil; The Horned Ged of 
the West. By R. Lowe Thompson. Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 


AGIC, when treated in laborious detail by the 

solemn and unimaginative scientist, is made to 
appear the most stupid and futile of all the pursuits 
which credulous men have followed on a grand scale. 
Thrusting pins into the waxen image of your neigh- 
bour does not trouble him at all, unless he hears of it, 
and, being a believer, obliges you by dying of fright; 
vast numbers of the taboos and magic formule which 
weigh down the Golden Bough or ornament the 
Mystic Rose are as devoid of practical value 
as of regard for the laws of causation. That 
so many generations can unquestionably have 
swallowed such a farrago of nonsense seems to the 
modern mind explicable only on the assumption that 
the practitioners, or at least all the more intelligent 
of them, must have been conscious frauds, exploiting 
the credulity of their fellows. In a rational world, 
one cannot believe otherwise, and the doubtful analogy 
of patent medicine quacks thriving upon civilized 
ignorance readily satisfies the enquirer. At any 
rate it used to, but recently the Devil, after being 
annihilated by Science and at length abandoned to 
his fate by the churches, is showing signs of coming 
back. He is again considered an interesting person- 
age, not altogether undeserving of respect. 
_ Mr. Aldous Huxley and others have proved 
persuasive preachers of his gospel; one must be 
natural and give up trying to live as if there were no 
emotions that need matter. In this not unsympathetic 
atmosphere magic has gained ground. Influenced, 
perhaps, by the white inferiority-complex of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s ‘ Paleface’ the general reader is 
prepared to give it a not entirely frivolous attention ; 
although the rational mould of his mind prevents 
him from extracting much of the inner content he 
explores the trappings of witchcraft with a vague 
feeling that these ancestors and savages have found 
in it the solution of emotional problems to which 
Western civilization supplies no answer. The most 
obvious thing about magic is that it does work, 
although by every rational criterion it is impossible. 
The fact that the witch’s measures only produce the 
intended practical effect in a minority of cases, and 
then only through chance or some explicable and 
quite prosaic agency, would be fatal if it applied 
to an invention, but is hardly material in magic. 
Flying ointment may not really enable the witch to 
fly fabulous distances on a broomstick to the satis- 
faction of the Schneider Cup official timekeepers, yet 
-the experience which it provides probably compares 
very favourably with the emotional value of crossing 
the Atlantic by air in a roaring and reeking machine. 
The real test of magic, and the test which it has 
withstood for ages, is that it should satisfy in the 
directions in which satisfaction is required by those 
who invoke it, and not that it should conform with 
the demands of an irrelevant logic and an alien habit 
of mind. 

How far from logic it is capable of flourishing is 
well illustrated by Mr. Seabrook’s valuable and well- 
written account of his first-hand experiences among 
the Voodoo cult of contemporary Haiti. Here, as in 
medieval Europe, there jis a general attempt at a 
compromise between paganism and Christianity; the 
crucifix is worshipped at altars where the blood- 
sacrifice is still performed. With infinite patience 
and tact the author succeeded in winning the 
. confidence of the Haitians, and in persuading them to 
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admit. him to ceremonies which he describes with 
vigour and colour but without excess : 

For this ultimate sacrifice the sword was used, f 
men with straining muscles sought to uphold the bull. 
keep it upright as if it had been a tottering brazen idol, > 
prevent it from sinking down even in its death-throes, 7 
the papaloi plunged the long, pointed blade beneath the bull, 
shoulder and through its heart. With a deep choked 
the bull sagged quivering to its knees, and was held thus 
by the straining men. The blood did not gush fountains 
as it had from the cut throats of the goats; it spurted in 
hard, small stream from the bull’s pierced side, where th 
mamalos knelt with her bowl to receive it... then amig 
the crescendo excitement and surging forward of the worshi 
pers the twenty women robed in white danced, leaping ang 
whirling in a group... while the priest now perf 
his purifying office, asperged them all, sprinkled them, 
defuged them, until their white turbans and the shoulders of 
their robes turned crimson. 

Mr. Seabrook has done justice to his re 
subject, not only in investigating its mysteries, by, 
in presenting the results of his work. His illustra. 
tions are very good in a nightmarish way. 

Mr. Thompson has not really written a history 
of the Devil, but he has made a very interesti 
sketch of the origin and backgrounds of devil-worship, 
A considerable part of his book is compiled from 
fairly obvious sources, and its value would have been 
increased if he had indicated these in something more 
like a list of references. He very ably reviews the 
conflicting theories of less dispassionate authorities, 
skilfully linking them up with archeology, biology 
and anthropology; when he takes his courage in both 
hands and puts forward arguments of his own he at 
once becomes both more amusing and of more value, 
since he possesses an unusual grasp of the many 
branches of knowledge with which the study of the 
Devil overlaps. 


THE POSITION OF THE HOSPITALS 


Hospitals and the State. By R. Westland 
Chalmers. Bale and Danielsson. 6s. 


HE title of this book needs to be read in con- 

junction with its sub-title: ‘A Popular Study 
of the Principles and Practice of Charity ’; for its 
chapters are quite as much concerned with the 
history and vicissitudes of hospitality, benevolence and 
philanthropy as with the special technicalities of the 
hospital problem. Dr. Chalmers—consciously or 
unconsciously—takes as the text both of his historical 
summary and of his practical philosophizing, 
Addison’s phrase, ‘‘ Gifts and alms are the expres- 
sions, not the essence of charity ’’; and he stresses 
and welcomes ‘“‘ the tendency for the benefactions of 
personal charity to become co-related with the public 
and civic conscience.’’ One does occasionally still 
hear pleadings for the maintenance of apparent evils, 
in order that the field of individual benevolence may 
not be destroyed; but it is more and more difficult to 
obtain support for what the Bishop of Durham calls 
‘the arrogance of philanthropic individualism,’’ and 
the only charity which most of us to-day are pre- 
pared to consider sympathetically is such as is 
concerned with social melioration rather than with 
saving the souls of individual philanthropists. 

The hospital problem will be ultimately solved on 
the basis of presumed social value and _ social 
efficiency. The collective judgment may be right or 
wrong, but it will be public interest and not the 
interests of individuals or of a section that will openly 
be taken into final account. The real issue is con- 
fused by a number of accidental facts. People see on 
the one hand the big voluntary hospitals of London 
and other cities; efficient, well-managed, staffed by 
the most distinguished members of the medical 
profession, working wonders, and, for the most part, 
perfused with an atmosphere of kindliness and true 
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charity. On the other hand they see the publicly 
vided Poor Law infirmaries, controlled by elected 
s, supported out of the rates, until very lately 
nee , both technically and spiritually, a very 
different picture. The comparison, however, is not 
really a just or a helpful one. The Poor Law 
infirmary had an unfortunate birth and upbringing ; 
and it by no means fairly represents the possibilities 
of publicly provided hospitals. We need not look 
abroad for fairer illustrations of these possibilities. 
We have at home numerous examples of municipal 
hospitals that will bear comparison with any voluntary 
institution; and there is not the slightest doubt that 
every Poor Law infirmary in the country could easily 
and quickly be brought up to the level of these 
examples of municipal enterprise. A significant 
remark was dropped by Lord Riddell at a conference 
on this subject. ‘‘ I have recently seen the Edmonton 
Poor Law hospital,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I have never in 
my life seen a better hospital, or one better equipped, 
or showing a better spirit. But if the Royal Free 
Hospital, with which I am identified, were linked up 
with Edmonton, I wonder whether I should still be 
red to put my hand in my pocket for the benefit 
of the Royal Free, when, at Edmonton, I saw just 
as good work being done with a State or municipal 
subsidy.”” 

Naturally and rightly, when an institution is work- 
ing well and giving good results, one is reluctant to 
disturb it. Moreover, the fact that the medical 
profession itself is thought to be hostile to any inter- 
ference with the voluntary hospital system can but 
influence our minds in favour of the status quo. But 
professional opinion is no longer unanimous; and 
recently we had a distinguished surgeon, Professor 
Hey Groves, of Bristol, saying that ‘‘ the voluntary 
hospital system is moribund, its laboured life being 
kept going by stimulants and artificial respiration ”’ ; 
and adding that, although ‘‘ up to the beginning of 
the present generation the voluntary hospital system 
did fully meet the needs of the time,’’ such a change 
has come over the scene that, in relation to our new 
knowledge and to the advances which have been 
made in the technique of diagnosis and treatment, 
“many of our voluntary hospitals are out of date; 
their sites and buildings are second or third-rate, and 
they are inadequate in size.” 

As showing how incapable the voluntary system is 
of keeping pace with the growth of the population and 
the increasing scope of hospital treatment, 
Professor Hey Groves said that in Bristol, the need 
for hospital beds having more than trebled in the 
last twenty years, ‘‘ this need has been met by the 
voluntary hospitals increasing from about four 
hundred to seven hundred beds, and by the municipal 
and Poor Law hospitals having been advanced from a 
hundred to nearly one thousand.” In spite of their 
excellences, it must be acknowledged that in many 
respects even the best of the voluntary hospitals, by 
the very force of circumstances, fali far short of 
present-day requirements. Dr. Chalmers quotes a 
well-known physician as saying that ‘‘ the out-patient 
department is so Crowded that the work has to be done 
in a slipshod fashion, and unless the case happens 
to be an interesting one, the patient is put off with the 
stereotyped, ‘ How are you to-day?’ ‘ Put out your 
tongue.’ ‘Go on with your medicine.’ ”’ The virtues 
of the voluntary hospitals have been their undoing. 
Their broadminded interpretation of the charity they 
embody is paradoxically the cause of their present 
insufficiency. So attractive have they become that, 
as in Utopia, ‘‘ though no man is sent thither against 


his will, there is no sick person in all the city that had 


not rather lie in the hospital than at home in his 
own house.’’ 

The actual founding and endowment of hospitals is 
often dignified and above criticism. No better outlet 
for wealth could be found. The admirable hospital 


at Detroit, for which the munificence of Mr. Henry 


Ford is primarily responsible, is a worthy twentieth- 
century successor of the eighteenth-century hospital 
founded by the bookbinder Guy out of his winnings in 
the South Sea gamble. But none of us can be really 
happy about the methods which most voluntary hos- 
pitals are driven to adopt in order to raise the money 
for their day-to-day expenses. Lotteries and lucky- 
dips and street collections—so unpleasantly importun- 
ate and so open to fraud—to say nothing of such 
Puzzle Competitions as that in which, out of a total 
sum of one hundred and forty-seven thousand pounds 
received by the promoters, only eight thousand two 
hundred pounds found its way to the charity. Unwel- 
come as is any addition to our rates, the objections to 
such alternative methods of raising funds for the 
healing of the sick are far greater. 

There can be no question of the necessity for the 
continuance and extension of publicly organized and 
publicly financed hospitals and medical services gener- 
ally. The only question that is really open for con- 
sideration is the extent to which the present 
voluntary hospital organizations can be for a time 
preserved and utilized, and linked up with a unified 
national health service. We now have plenty of 
examples to show that a controlling body may be 
nominally and in preponderant numbers democratically 
representative and yet be administratively guided in 
all technical matters by its acknowledged experts. 
The Ministry of Health itself is such a body. Dr. 
Chalmers foresees in the early future a fully organized 
and all-inclusive national health service and universal 
State hospitals. Medical history and the history of 
charity itself, as presented by the author, seem to 
point inevitably to this outcome. Whether we agree 
with him or not, Dr. Chalmers has written an interest- 
ing and reasonable book. 

QuaERO 


THE MUSE ON LOAN 


Shakespeare and Chapman as Topical Dramaiists. 
By Percy Allen. Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


HE review of this book must inevitably be 

written in the first person. In his preface 
Mr. Allen calls me out of the ranks of reviewers and 
proceeds to rebuke me for what I wrote in the 
SaturDAY REVIEW about his last book, ‘ Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Wilkins as Borrowers.’ Mr. Allen is 
an active hunter of derivation, plagiary, borrowing 
and so forth.among the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
I am well aware that the literary opinion of the time 
awarded no great sanctity to literary property. The 
matters of Mr. Allen’s industrious research seem to 
me in some instances to be of trivial importance; in 
any case certainty cannot be arrived at, even if it were 
of any value. If two men both write that “it is a 
black and beastly night ”’ nobody but themselves can 
tell whether this happened by coincidence, by purpose- 
ful cribbing, or by sub-conscious imitation. I do not 
deny that Mr. Allen may sometimes come to correct 
conclusions; nobody in the world can judge their 
correctness now. But what I did say and still do say 
is that, with the kind of evidence which Mr. Allen 
uses, you could prove plagiarism anywhere. Quite 
a number of words, for instance, are common to the 
works of John Milton and Mr. Edgar Wallace. 

In his new book Mr. Allen advances very interest- 
ing theories about Shakespeare’s comments on topical 
matters and Chapman’s relation to Shakespeare. It 
may be that Lord Oxford sat as an unwitting model 
for Lord Hamlet and that ‘‘ just as Ophelia is Anne 
Cecil-cum-Anne Vavasour, so Laertes is Thomas Cecil 
with Thomas Knyvet and Thomas Vavasour contri- 
buting.” If you think that is a likely way of writing 
such plays as Shakespeare wrote, you cannot be 
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argued out of your opinion. But, before we settle 
down to agree with a builder of theory, it is important 
that we should agree on the nature of valuable or 
usable evidence. It is here that Mr. Allen staggered 
me before and staggers me still. In his efforts to 
prove that Chapman borrowed steadily from 
Shakespeare he can take the three lines: 

I see almighty Aether in the smoke 

Of all his clouds descending; and the sky 

Hid in the dim ostents of tragedy, 
and then announce that the first line is almost 
certainly suggested by 

Pity like a naked new-born babe 

Striding the blast— 
while the last 

the 

Hid in the dim ostents of tragedy 
“ paraphrases, very cunningly,’’ 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye 

That tears shall drown the wind. 

So this is paraphrase! Mine eyes dazzle. Then we 
may take this judgment on page 250. Chapman’s 
‘Tis so; rank custom wraps men so beyond it; 

And as ’tis hard so well men’s doors to bar 

To keep the cat out and th’ adulterer. 
seems to Mr. Allen to be from ‘ Hamlet,’ III, 2, 
echoing the King’s ‘‘ O, my offence is rank ’’; and 
Hamlet’s 

If damned custom have not brass’d it so (IV, 3) 
Or, again (p. 157), he describes 

I dare do all that may become a man 

Who dares do more is none— 
as being rendered by Chapman 

I cannot help it; what should I do more? 
Does Mr. Allen seriously suggest that poor Chapman 
could not turn out such a dull, drab, uneventful line 
without cribbing from Shakespeare’s magnificence? 
If he does, 1 make the counter-suggestion that he 
has still got borrowing sadly on the brain, and that, 
in the fever of detection, he has allowed his sense 
of evidence to wander where very few will follow it. 

Ivor Brown 


JESUS ROWING 


The Jesus College Boat Club (Cambridge). By 
F. Brittain and H. B. Playford. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 21s. 


T first sight this book appears to be one which 
would only appeal to members of the Jesus Col- 
lege Boat Club, but it has a much wider interest than 
that, especially when one realizes the position that 
the Club holds, and held, not only in College and 
University rowing, but in English rowing. How is it 
that such a small club can produce such an array, not 
only of talent, but also of victories? Is there some 
formula which even the minute books do not record? 
The Jesus College Boat Club has had two periods 
of unrivalled success; the first from 1872 to 1885, the 
second from 1905 to the present day. One naturally 
wonders what was the cause of the break of twenty 
years in this record. Those great oarsmen, the Fair- 
bairns, T. E. Hockin, A. M. Hutchinson, P. W. Atkin 
and many more, went down after the golden age of 
Jesus rowing, and the material left and to come was 
not imbued with the great keenness and enthusiasm 
which had been previously shown. But at last revival 
came, ‘and it can be traced to one cause: the return 
of “‘ Steve’ Fairbairn, who was the giant of the 
last few years of that previous golden age. Interest, 
enthusiasm and keenhess were qualities gradually 
brought out by the man whom friend and critic to-day 
acknowledge to be the greatest judge of a crew’s 
capability. 


| example. 


Mr. Fairbairn, to whom this book is deg; 
as the ‘‘ Inspiration of the Jesus College Boat Club,” 
took the crews in hand and by his method, whi 
has frequently been ridiculed, brought his 
once more to the forefront of Cambridge roy; 
Whatever one’s views on rowing may be, the ques. 
tion is surely, ‘‘ Who can get past the post first» 
The aim of the orthodox school and of what has now 
become known as “ Fairbairnism’”’ is Similar, byt 
the methods of attaining it are different. 

Much has been written and will be written of th 
defects of the Fairbairn style. This book does no 
enter into the controversy at all; but looking 
the lists of successes gained by only one of hig 
protégés, surely ‘‘ Steve ’’ (as he was known to all toy. 
path frequenters) has put some awkward and insy;. 
mountable obstacles before his critics? This book 
certainly makes one wonder if any other college or 
club could have done the same with such specialized 
coaching. The records of the clubs which have had 
this coaching will testify to it. London Rowing 
Club have been brought up in one year from the 
slump of several years. The present successes of the 
Thames Rowing Club are direct results of the hard 
work instilled into them by ‘‘ Steve.’’ 

If Jesus did so badly before ‘‘ Steve ’’’ came, how 
will they carry on when he has given up? This 
question can be answered by looking at the records 
of the clubs which have been coached along the 
Fairbairn lines. The case of Selwyn College is an 
In 1923 they were sixth in the Seconj 
Division when Jesus coaches took them over. In 
1925 and 1926 they went up four places each year 
and in 1927 three places, now being eighth in the river 
though the smallest College but one. In that time they 
have won at Henley the Thames Cup (in equal 
‘* record ’’ time) in 1926, been in the final of the 
Wyfolds in 1924, and the Ladies in 1928. These 
successes have been obtained by Jesus coaches with 
other crews; surely when Steve ’’ retires, Jesus 
coaches can do with Jesus crews what they have done 
with other crews. 

Having heard the opinion expressed so often that 
Jesus oarsmen do little to help the university, it 
should surprise those who have heard that opinion 
to see the number that has been given to the 
Varsity crew from a College which is only seventh 
in point of size. Every year from 1907 to 1927 
there was one Blue, and sometimes two, from Jesus. 
Altogether 83 Blues have been hailed from Jesus, 
and 129 Trial Caps. Was it only a coincidence that 
when Jesus were going through their black period, 
Cambridge lost the boat race for ten years in 
succession ? 

Messrs. Brittain and Playford have earned the 
thanks of old Jesus men for the _ trouble 
they have taken in compiling this record. The book, 
which is well printed and illustrated, will be of great 
interest to all rowing men. 

T. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY IN THE 
GOLDEN AGE 


The Industrial North. By Talbot Baines. Simpkin 
Marshall. 5s. 


NLIKE the industrial fabric of the greater part 

of Europe, which is predominantly of twentieth 
century origin, British industrialism received its last- 
ing mould at the hands of a former generation, and 
some knowledge of history is as necessary for under 
standing it as for mastering the secrets of the 
English constitution. Despite its misleading title 


this book, consisting of a series of well-informed 
articles contributed to The Times by the late Mr. 
Baines during 1896-8, is therefore of real 
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omists and others. Although no attempt 
gg to bring up to date the analysis 
hich thirty years ago was acute and close to the 
facts, and although some of the prophecies implied 
expressed have not been borne out by events, it 
oil remains, when every deduction has been made, a 
creditable picture of the workshops of England at the 
end of the period when they were also the 
of the world. ‘ 

If the general tone is optimistic, the writer 
remained comparatively immune from the cruder forms 
of Victorian complacency; in fact the chief _moral 
of the work, for the industrialists to whom it was 

imarily addressed, was that if they did not very 
soon adapt themselves to modern productive methods, 
and improve on their niggardly support to general 
scientific research, their old supremacy would soon be 
snatched from them by more far-seeing nations. The 
fulfilment of this unheeded prophecy must have been 

clear to the author before his death in 1927. 
In electrification also he pointed out the backwardness 
of British capital and its cramping effect on the 
growth of new branches of engineering : 

It is strange that the home demand for such utilizations 
of the finest flower of later nineteenth-century scientific 
mechanical discovery has hitherto lagged far behind the 
demand which has come from countries of which England 
has always been assumed to hold a great industrial lead. 
While the inhabitants of all except a few favoured spots in 

metropolis and the leading provincial towns of this country 
still live and move at night in darkness made visible and air 
corrupted by coel gas, there are many second and third 
rate towns on the Continent and in the United States which 
for years have had excellent installations . ..of the new 
illuminant. And not only with regard to lighting, but in 
respect of its use for locomotive purposes and for the working 
of machinery. England, in her effective desire, is a third or 
more of a generation behind 

nations... . 

The northern working classes are represented as 
being more or less satisfied with their conditions, 
breeding few Nihilists or Socialists and gradually 
abandoning direct action in favour of arbitration. It 
is recorded that in the north-eastern iron and steel 
trades one of the few seriously threatened strikes 
was against the replacement of a 12-hour by an 
8-hour day, the motive being partly fear of intenser 
productive methods and partly innate conservatism, 
since wage-rates were to be adjusted to provide 
against possible reduction. In the same industry, 
under the two-shift system then prevailing it was 
necessary for half the regular hands to stay 24 hours 
on duty every other Sunday, in order to secure a 
weekly alternation from day shifts to night shifts; 
it is not surprising to learn that this was considered 
“a very unsatisfactory feature of the present 
system.’’ Of the men thus employed, sixty per cent. 
were estimated as making 25s. a week and upwards, 
the remaining forty per cent. ranging from 17s. to 
, including perhaps ten per cent. below £1 a 


some of the Continental 


THE DEFENDER OF KUT 


Townshend of Chitral and Kut. By Erroll Sher- 
son. Heinemann. 21s. 


HE late General Sir Charles Townshend— 

“Townshend of Chitral and Kut one of 
those volatile, dashing leaders who, whether at the 
head of an army, or sitting down pen in hand to 
answer criticism, was obviously much happier in 
attack than in defence. Incomparably the most 
brilliant exploit of his military career was his ruth- 
less pursuit of the flying Turks up the river to Amara 
after his first success at Kurna. Yet he preferred 
to rest his fame upon the two defences, of Chitral 
and Kut—the one a comparatively small affair, and 
the other a tragic failure. He always had his finger 
on the pulse of public opinion in this country—did 


he not afterwards enter Parliament as a supporter 
of Mr. Bottomley ?—and he was probably well aware 
of that curious turn of sentiment in the English 
character which makes us prize a stout defence above 
everything, makes us celebrate our retreats instead 
of our victories, talk about ‘‘ Mons heroes,” but 
never ‘‘ Marne heroes.’’ 

So ‘‘ Townshend of Kut’? he has become; and the 
prolongation of that gallant defence was undoubtedly 
due in no small measure to the striking personality 
of the commander and the hold he had over his men, 
He does not let us forget that, for he is never slow 
in self-praise. His cousin and biographer remarks 
quite frankly that he had “‘ an exalted opinion of his 
own merit.’’ Hence his everlasting letters to the 
War Office, asking for promotion or some promising 
transfer—this ‘‘ incessant wire-pulling,’’ as his bio- 
grapher calls it—which tired even his best friends at 
last, so that we conclude, with some relief, that 
wire-pulling is not, after all, the best or the only 
means of securing promotion in the Army. 

In regard to Kut, Townshend, if we may judge 
from the diary upon which this book is based, never 
understood the principal charge he had to meet. 
The question of the responsibility for the final advance 
which ended in that disastrous siege is one which all 
laymen and probably most soldiers will be prepared 
to leave open. It is a question of strategy. 
Townshend understood the difficulties as well as any- 
one, and duly pointed them out to those ‘‘ higher 
up.’’ But this was the great opportunity of his 
career, and perhaps he did not put it as strongly as 
he might. What really needs explaining to the 
ordinary man and, we fancy, to posterity, is his 
apparent neglect of his unfortunate fellow-prisoners 
after the surrender, when the Turks had whisked him . 
off to comfortable quarters in Constantinople. It is 
believed that something like ninety per cent. of the 
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surrendered garrison died or were murdered on the 
road north. Their corpses littered the village streets. 
What did their commander—‘‘ Our Charlie,’’ as they 
had called him—do about it? Not very much, 
according to this book. There are many complaints 
here of his own unhappiness while detained at 
Constantinople, but only one brief reference to the 
ghastly fate of the men he had left behind. From 
that it appears that he ‘‘ worked daily,’’ in con- 
junction with the American Embassy, in getting 
warm clothing sent to the prison centres where the 
few British and Indian survivors were housed. We 
should have liked something more definite. 

Outside his own profession Townshend’s opinions— 
and even his actions—are not to be taken too 
seriously. He showed a keen interest in the lighter 
side of the drama, and even when on active service 
conducted a lively correspondence with some theatrical 
friends of his, all of the other sex. He went later into 
Parliament; but his attitude towards public affairs is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that he did so in 
order to become the lieutenant of Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, who then had a seat in the House and led 
a ‘‘ party,’’ consisting of Townshend and himself. It 
Was an experiment which did not last long, and even 
Townshend could hardly blame anyone but himself for 
its failure. 


A REPLY TO MR. SHAW 


The Socialist Woman’s Guide to Intelligence: A 
Reply to Mr. Shaw. By Mrs. Le Mesurier. 
Benn. 5s. 


HIS reply to Mr. Shaw is not without shrewd- 

ness, but it is not very weighty. Mrs. Le Mesurier 
complains that Mr. Shaw entangles the ethical with 
the economic in an inextricable confusion, but it can 
hardly be said that she herself shows much appre- 
ciation of the complexity of the social problem in its 
threefold aspect as studied from the political, the 
ethical and the economic point of view. By no thinker 
perhaps have these three been fully worked out, even 
in principle, in all their inter-relations. And if agree- 
ment could be reached on principles there would 
remain their application to particular situations and 
sets of circumstances. One merit of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s book was that it made a resolute attempt to 
think out and face the consequences of an austere and 
authoritarian system of equality. Mrs. Le Mesurier’s 
reply suffers from being so little systematic and so 
freely interspersed with ejaculatory and exclamatory 
matter. The obvious line of criticism that equality 
might lead to lack of incentive is strongly worked. 
But here, too, there seems insufficient thoroughness 
in the argumentation. The extent to which some 
notion of a minimum of the means of life already 
enters into our social practice, irrespective of merit or 
desert, and the consequences of this do not seem 
to have been fully grasped. 

A generation ago ‘“‘ nationalize’? was a_ blessed 
word, and attempts are now made to substitute for 
it another blessed word, namely, ‘‘rationalize.’’ Both 
involve the elimination of that free competition which 
was a convenient assumption of the now discarded 
classical economics, but which has a decreasing rele- 
vance to the actual facts. Mr. Shaw bears the mark 
of his generation in his belief in general solutions, and 
in thinking that justice matters. As soon as justice 
is made an issue the arbitrament of reason is brought 
in and whatever may be thought of our economic 
arrangements, even if it be thought that they are or 
may be perfect, no one would contend that they were 
ever thought out in their entirety. They were not 
made, but grew, under the influence, of course, of the 
cprrent conceptions and superstitions. Any attempt to 
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think rationally about economic arrangements js there, 
fore bound to cut across a good many preconceiyes 
ideas, including preconceived ideas of human na 
about which we know perhaps less than we 
Mrs. Le Mesurier considers that a degree of inequali 
not allowed for by Mr. Shaw is necessary to provide 


incentive; certain conditions are _ essential for 
certain kinds of work, and an acceptance of equalj 
in principle does not seem to involve a denial of 
this. Presumably equality does not require that meq 
and women should eat as much if they do not want 
but questions the justice of compulsory bad food fo; 
the majority. 

We pride ourselves on being practical, as 
it only mattered that we should move, without regard 
for destination. A sense of direction really means ip 
social questions the holding of an ideal, and that 
depends upon an ultimate judgment of value. fy 
the discussion in which Mrs. Le Mesurier participates 
there are two issues. The first is whether we o 
consciously to aim at a sort of society which in 4 
measure we can imagine; the other is whether a 
society broadly egalitarian would be better than others, 
Ultimately the second is one upon which argument 
does not seem possible. If disagreement is funda. 
mental it simply remains. But discussion is all to the 
good, and if as much were done to stimulate thinking 
as is now done by a licensed corporation to make 
thinking impossible by the provision of noise, we 
should not be in such a primitive stage as we are in 
our sociological endeavours. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartley 


Crescendo. By Ethel Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Kif. By Gordon Daviot. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

The Shepherd and the Child. By John Owen. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Vivandiére! By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 


may be divided roughly into two 
categories, recorders and inventors; those who 
draw upon their private experience and those who 
seek inspiration outside it. The categories overlap, 
of course; but they correspond to two types of 
creative faculty in the artist, one which wants to 
burrow, and one which wants to range. The 
works of the first tend to similarity in style and 
subject-matter; those of the second show wide 
differences in subject-matter and even in_ style, 
although these differences generally diminish under 
closer scrutiny. 

Miss Ethel Mannin belongs to the second category. 
Her Muse is a born traveller, a sight-seer among the 
emotions of humanity, delighting to break new 
ground. In ‘ Crescendo’ she takes us to Canada, 
England, Italy, Switzerland; she introduces us to a 
Canadian commercial magnate and his son; an 
English nobleman and his daughter; a woman 
novelist; a passionate dilettante who lives principally 
in Rome; a young American who ‘‘ wore bracelets, 
collected mosaics and understudied Destiny,’’ and 
several others. A scratch lot, in fact, whose point 
of unity is that they mark stages, mounting degrees 
of loudness, in the ill-fated career of Gilbert Stroud. 
They also have this in common: their natures are 
strange and rare, and the further they are enquired 
into (Miss Mannin probes very deeply) the stranger 
and (we hope) the rarer do they appear. Nearly all 
are cases for a pathologist, particularly the hero 
whose antipathy to women (based on an incident in 
childhood) can only be allayed by making a specially 
orchidaceous one—a prize specimen—his wife. 
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Faber NEW BOOKS 


| * 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA THE 


JESUS COLLEGE 
BOAT CLUB 


aS AS IS 


‘ The Education of India’ 
An examination of the Christian forces at 


BA 


work in the administration of India, and 
the mutual relations of the British Govern- 
ment and Christian Missions, 1680-1920. 


125. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH BEHIND 
THE NEWS, 
1918-1928 

By George Seldes 


Mr. George Seldes is one of America’s 
foremost newspapermen. In this book he 
has collected various ‘scoops’ made in 
different parts of the world, which were 
censored at the time his messages were sent. 
It shows the most astonishing insight into 
recent European politics and contemporary 

personalities. 

185. net. 


THE BOOK WITHOUT 
A NAME 
BEING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DIARY OF AN UNMARRIED ENGLISH 
LADY TO HER NATURAL SON 


Edited by E. R. P. 


This is the random journal intime of a 
lady of means of the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

75. 6d. net. 


__AN INTRODUCTION TO 
DUTCH ART 


By R. H. Wilenski 


‘There will: be an eager public for 
Dutch Art, which, though so informed with 
the author’s wide and deep knowledge of 
his subject that the connoisseur and student 
will read it eagerly, is attractive and com- 

rehensible to general reader.’—The 
1g Standard. 
255. met. 
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24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


By F. BRITTAIN and H, B. PLAYFORD. 
With an introduction by ‘‘Q.’’ Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. net; Postage 1s. A very full and 
attractively written history of a famous row- 
ing club. Who has not heard of the “ Fair- 
bairn ” style and its tireless inventor, the 
genial ‘‘ Steve ’’? Very complete records 
show the development of the club up to the 
present day. Many illustrations. ‘‘ A hand- 
some and elaborate monument.’’—Manches- 
ter Guardian. ‘“‘ An interesting and modest 
history .... should appeal to oarsmen 
generally both at home and abroad.’’— 
Times. 


* 
By the University Cox 


RHYMES of 
the RIVER 


By R. E. SWARTWOUT. With illustra- 
tions by the author. Cr, 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 
net; Postage 3d. The author is a frequent 
contributor to “‘ The Granta” and in this 
book he is at his best. His humour is 
shrewd and his criticism kindly. Only one 
thoroughly versed in rowing and rowing 
lore could have written this. 


* 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 


episodical History. By ARTHUR 
GRAY, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. net; Postage Is. 
With, many illustrations both in colour and 
black and white from Ackermann and other 
famous prints. ‘‘ A really entrancing book.’ 
-—Punch, 


* 


Heffer, Cambridge 
W. Heffer & Sons, Limited 
And of all Booksellers 
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Gilbert did not love Lady Isabel Merrill; she was to 
be the summit of his ambition, the pride of his achieve- 
ment, the fortissimo and climax of his crescendo. 

Miss Mannin devotes her undoubted abilities to 
making her unpleasant, improbable theme impose 
itself upon the imagination. She draws upon the 
psychologist’s vocabulary, charging her characters 
with ‘‘ sadism ’’ and ‘‘ exhibitionism ”; she exagger- 
ates, she over-states, and she writes always with an 
undertone of rhetoric that tires the mind though it 
contributes to the crescendo. She never lets the story 
tell itself; she deals it out in highly-seasoned slices : 
she is essentially a ‘‘ powerful’ writer. Her under- 
standing of her characters is intellectual rather than 
intuitive; real enough while she discusses them, they 
become abstractions directly they speak or act. All 
except Stemway the malcontent, whose conversation 
is curiously revealing. 

Mr. Gordon Daviot is outside the tradition of 
modern fiction, nor is he the worse for that: ‘ Kif ’ 
is an uncommon book. It has a good story, and a 
story whose end it is impossible to predict. Kif, a 
farmer’s boy, consumed by a passion for adventure, 
joins the army at the age of fifteen. He is happy 
there and makes a number of entertaining and hetero- 
geneous friends. But afterwards his luck turns; 
and after two years of ineffective effort to get 
permanent work he becomes a burglar. He works 
hard and creditably at his new profession, and in 
spite of a few inevitable rubs, such as eighteen months 
in prison, enjoys it. At last, however, he gets 
involved in a scrap with a man whom he is trying 
to rob. Early habits contracted in the army prove 
too much for him, and before he has time to consider 
he shoots. He is tried and hanged. So told the 
story sounds painful and squalid: a slice of life 
dished up uncooked and unappetizing, 4 la Dreiser. 
But it is not. Its atmosphere is rather that of ‘ The 
New Arabian Nights,’ ruthless, unexpected, careless, 
even gay. The army it describes is full of agreeable 
non-commissioned officers; the burglars are beautiful, 
self-sacrificing and well-read. For once in a modern 
book we meet a hero who quarrels neither with, the 
social order, the facts of sex, nor the views of his 
elders; enjoys the war and confronts execution itself 
with sorrow indeed, but not with depression. Yet 
the book does not give an effect of unreality, for it 
is always alive. All the same, it is not completely 
successful. The characters are not equal to the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves; Angel Tim and 
even Kif himself make less impression on the mind 
than the extraordinary incidents and scenes in which 
they take part. Nor is Mr. Daviot always constant 
to the atmosphere of his creation. His animadver- 
sions on the conduct of Kif’s trial and on the judicial 
system in general, thaugh interesting in themselves, 
belong to a habit of mind alien to that in which the 
rest of the story is conceived. After we have learnt 
so early to swallow the camel of crime it is a little 
hard to be expected to strain at the gnat of legal 
prejudice. 

Mr. John Owen is also up against the law: his 
hero, for that matter, is also hanged as a murderer. 
Beyond this he has no likeness to Mr. Daviot. 
‘The Shepherd and the Child’ is a portentous and 
improbable _ story. The Shepherd is a_ strange 
character, combining strong disapproval of any form 
of killing with a predisposition to blood-mania when 
his temper is irritated. The Child is a garrulous and 
didactic little boy who shares and proclaims his 
views on killing. In the end the shepherd’s blood- 
mania gets the better of him: he kills a rival in love 
and is hanged. It is difficult to share Mr. Owen’s 
enthusiasm for his character. A murderous 
humanitarian is surely the least attrattive of mankind. 

The subject of ‘ Vivandiére!’ is Napoleon’s 
Moscow campaign, told from the point of view of a 
girl who followed the French flag and kept a wine 


sympathetic figure, a simple soul, of 
constitution and warm and loyal feelings, “Te 
officers, brothers, extend her their protection 
which from time to time she stands in need, 
one of these she loses her heart. But, as ma 
imagined, the interest of the book does not 
on its love-interest, which, though adequate, jg in 
mo way remarkable. Nor does Miss Gaye 
upon her period-sense. She has plenty of knowled 
the period; her book is full of historical deta 
perfectly assimilated and effortlessly introduced 
What she lacks is the power to evoke the past, t 
produce that slight blur in the mind which 9; 
perspective. It would be strange if she had it, fo 
her gift, which is considerable, lies in the actual, the 
vivid, the immediate. |The brisk, free, di 
suggests Englishmen of to-day, not French soldiers 
a hundred years back. But mentally ang 
imaginatively she is amazingly at home in a 
Multiplicity and complication do not bewilder this 
young writer; the army seems to be her unit; she 
conducts Napoleon’s great host to Moscow and back 
with the ease and certainty of a shepherd 
rounding up a flock of sheep. She can portray the 
subtle transition by which a march develops into a 
battle; and so unerringly does her eye seize salient 
points that the battle of Borodino, the fire of 
oscow and the passage of the Beresina do not tax 
her powers of description. Her fault is that she 
simplifies too much. Her account clarifies the 
Retreat from Moscow but diminishes its glamour, 
leaves it less awful to the imagination. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Three Persons. By Sir Andrew Macphail. Murray. 10s. 64 


THERE is no special connexion between the members of 
Sir Andrew Macphail’s trinity except in the fact that they all 
acquired fame in the war. The first and longest study has 
already appeared in the Quarterly as a review of Sir Henry 
Wilson’s ‘ Life and Diaries.’ Sir Andrew Macphail dissects 
that unfortunate publication with a scalpel envenomed by the 
faet that ‘‘ this Imperial chief ”’ gave only a line to the achieve- 
ments of half-a-million Canadians on the Western Front, and 
totally ignored the Australians and New Zealanders. He is 
too severe in taking seriously statements which those whe 
knew Sir Henry Wilson intimately would discount as “ pretty 
Fanny’s way’; but he says much that is true and that 
needed saying. The second essay deals with Colonel House, 
and incidentally with President Wilson. It is a brilliant sketch 
of both those strange and oddly intertwined personalities, and 
develops them as clearly as anything that has been written oa 
the subject. The last paper, on ‘ Lawrence of Arabia,’ is an 
amusing analysis of a character so elusive as almost to have 
reached the status of myth. 


A History of the Jews in England. By A: M. Hyamson, 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


HAVING the advantage of a very interesting and cl 
demarcated subject, Mr. Hyamson chose for his book a title w 
naturally aroused great expectations; the fact that those expecta- 
tions were not disappointed is proved by the issue of this 
second edition as a standard work of reference. When the 
first appeared twenty years ago the status of the Jews i 
England was already permanently secured; no threat remained 
here of any waves of anti-Semitic feeling such as have inspired 
minor acts of persecution in many European States (and 
pogroms in the more bigoted, or those which hold the largest 
Jewish population): while apart from the occasional distant 
roar of the Chester-Belloc there was little even to remind them 
of their alien origin. But if circumstances were favourable 
then, to a review of the steps which had led up to this con- 
clusion, they are even more favourable now. e settlement 
of Palestine, which Mr. Hyamson is able to deal with in am 
added chapter, forms the culminating point of modern British 
policy in this connexion; the historian might have had te 
wait a hundred years for his work to be so nicely rounded off. 
Another fresh chapter sketches the development of Anglo-Jewry 
during the last half-century, which is rather an extended one 
since it begins at 1858. The apparatus for looking up any 
given fact deserves special notice; besides an index, soa a 
fairly full Table of Contents, a very useful Chronology, a 
opera of marginal sub-titles throughout, brief references to 
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DENT BOOKS 


from BEDFORD STREET 


W.C.2 
THE REBEL 
GENERATION 
A Novel by Jo: van Amante er 
The Times ms: “ 


family, of Leyden, become 


‘ranslated M. W. H s. 6d. net. 
‘Send Impression in the Press.) 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT 
A Novel by Guy Pocock 
fine first novel.” —. News. 
n «This isa ab good piece of work, of and 
moving interest, with some moments rare 
beauty.”—Oxford Mail. 75. 6d. net. 


HOLYROOD 
A Garland of Modern Scots Verse 


Scottish writers, 
W. H, HAMILTON. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


By Lukin Johnston 


Tine Times. With 50 ros. 6d. net. 


EVERY MAN'S 
LIBRARY 


SIX NEW VOLUMES 


RABELAIS’ GARGANTUA AND 
PANTAGRUEL. Unabridged, The 
cheapest edition obtainable. With an 
Introduction by D. B. W Lewis. 
Two volumes. (826-7) 

THE LETTERS OF LORD 
CHESTERFIELD TO HIS SON. With 
an Introduction by Professor Robert K. 
Root. (823) 

THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. By 
Mary Wollstonecraft and John Stuart 
Mill. (825) 

SHORTER NOVELS: VOL. L 
ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN. 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. (824) 
WAKEFIELD’S LETTER FROM 
SYDNEY, with other Writings on 
Colonization. (828) 


net per volume. 


A de ine tet of 828 volumes i 
of mankind is EVERY- 
new Weekly (A Review of 

Books’ Drama, Music, From all 
bookstalls and newsagents. 2d. every Thursday. 
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GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


New Novels 


BROTHER & BROTHER 


by DOROTHY VAN DOREN. The story of a 
successful and unhappy elder brother’s love for 
his adored and lucky youngest brother, and of 
the inarticulate but very real feeling between 
them. 7s. 6d. 


OLD ENCHANTMENT 


by LARRY BARRETTO. A study of the revolt of 
youth against age and tradition. 7s. 6d. 


THE CASE FOR 
THE DEFENDANT 


by HANS AUFRICHT-RUDA, translated by Bernard 
Miall. The first novel of a young German 
writer, this is the story of a young French 
based on historic fact and of sone | 
7s 


psychological interest. 


THE 
THREE AMATEURS 


by MICHAEL LEwis. A new thriller by the 
mystery, crime, and detection, sustained with 
admirable ingenuity. 7s. 6d. 


Travel 


ON MEDITERRANEAN 


SHORES 


by EMIL LUDWIG, translated by Eden and 


HEGEL’S 


SCIENCE OF LOGIC 
(Wissenschaft der Logik) 
Translated for the first time by W. H. Johnston 
and L. G. Struthers. This is, perhaps, the 
most rtant philosophical work of the 
nineteenth century, and certainly its author’s 
most important work. In 2 vols. 32s. the set. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


OBJECTIVE 


PSYCHOLOGY 
the ‘ical. field an objective 
point of view. Illustrated. 16s. 


40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON,} W.C.1. 
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authorities occurring at the end of each chapter. The author 
has taken the trouble not only to sift- and present compactly 
an impressive mass of facts, but to make them readily accessible 
to others—a rarer service, and a not unimportant one. 


Young Woodley. By John Van Druten. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

MR. VAN DRUTEN began to make a novel of his play 
when the Censor was refusing to license it. His desire to 
evade the suppressive passions of authority was natural; he 
had written a superb study of anguished adolescence—a barrack- 
room lyric of the prison house which closes upon the growing 
English boy. To be told that the public must be spared all 
knowledge of public schools. was intolerable; so he turned to the 
novel and made a good transcript of that which he planned 
for the theatre. The result, naturally, is less clear-cut and 
cogent than was the actual scene at the Savoy Theatre ; that was 
inevitable, for no words could be adequate substitutes for the 
acting of Miss O’Regan and Mr. Frank Lawton. But there 
are added pleasures; the psychology of Laura Simmons is more 
fully developed and her conduct more fully explained, and the 
atmosphere of the prefect’s room is forced home, not by one 
or two brilliant strokes, but by steady process of saturation. 
Mr. Van Druten’s narrative style is sometimes a little heavy 
and formal; his dialogue is always easy, but in description he 
can go heavily at times. There is a good new character in 
Campbell, an eager, sympathetic master heading for disillusion. 
Those who saw and appreciated the play may be disappointed 
by some of the scenes in their new livery of print, but they will 
have compensating benefits. For instance, the portrait of 
“* Simmy ” is now full-length. It is a wonderful study of the 
virus that is éngendered in common-rooms and disseminated 
from the master’s desk. 


From Montmartre to the Latin Quarter. By Grant Richards 
and Humphrey Toulmin. The Cayme Press. 12s. 6d. 


M. CARCO is one of the band of men, scattered now, who 
remember the old Montmartre and pre-American Paris. Of 
those who starved and drank and debated together, many are 
dead, some (like M. Carco and M. Benoit) are successful, 
and others have disappeared into the mist, as Killon did, and 
are perhaps still leading the same degraded but courageous 
lives as of old. For Villon, M. Carco has an immense admira- 
tion (he has written a kind of romantic biography of him), 
and certainly he and his friends, Picasso, Pellerin, Moréos and 
the rest, had every right to call themselves Bohemians. The 
book contains many amusing stories—such as the origin of 
Cubism, and the tricks of Dorgéles with the donkey’s tail 
dipped in paint; as also the pranks of the mad colony at St. 
Cyr-sur-Morin, who shot down fruit with guns, and filled the 
river with stuffed herrings. There are glimpses of Paul Fort 
at the Closerie des Lilas, of Apollinaire, of poor Modigliani, 
tended to the last by his faithful Zborowski, and of the captive 
Utrillo. 

The pages which describe the outbreak of the war are the 
most interesting in the book. M. Carco describes how Paris 
went mad, and danced in the streets all night, and how he 
himself had a foreboding of friendships to be severed suddenly 
and cruelly, and of an old careless way of life that would 
never return. The translation of Madame Boyd is only marred 
by such Americanisms as “ gotten.’’ As for the pictures, the 
best that can be said of them is that they are harmless. 


Raiders of the Deep. By Lowell Thomas. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 

THE only real excuse for Mr. Thomas’s glorification of the 
U boat officers is to be found in their bravery. Of that there 
can be no question. As Alan Breck said of the Master of 
Lovat, who also was in some ways an unestimable character, 
they must have been as brave as their own steel swords—and 
as callous. Like the sea-robbers in the ‘ Odyssey,’ “* at hazard 
of their own lives they wandered, bringing bale to alien men.” 
Nothing could be more thrilling than some of the narratives 
of submarine cruises. Even to go to sea at all became a nerve- 
shaking adventure by the time that British and American 
seamen had devised the necessary measures, and the Flanders 
flotilla had acquired the nickname of “‘ the drowning flotilla.’’ 
Out of eighteen German submarines which left Zeebrugge one 
day in February, 1918, only two returned. Of some the fate 
was never known. Sometimes it was revealed by so singular 
an incident as that of the ‘‘ phantom submarine ” which drifted 
ashore manned by a dead crew, who had apparently all been 
gassed in their sleep while the boat was resting on the sea- 
bottom. 

Even when the German fleet broke out into mutiny rather 
than face a last hopeless battle, the submarine crews remained 
staunch. Kindliness of a sort there was also; the boat which 
sank the Lusitania without warning, and abstained from 
offering assistance to the drowning passengers because it 
“* could have saved only a handful,’’? and ‘‘ the scene was too 
horrible to watch,”’ once went out of its way to rescue a drown- 
ing dog from a Portuguese ship. But kindliness without 
proportion and courage in a bad cause are best rewarded by 
a judicious oblivion. We doubt if Mr. Thomas has done his 
German friends a good turn by recalling them to the memory 
of the British public, which cannot be thought unduly vindictive 
if it should object to have the least forgivable episode in the 
war thus offered for its admiration. 
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Where a book is not yet published, the date o lication ; 
added in parentheses. rom 
ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 

Grazietta. By A. de Lamartine. Translated Ral; * 
The Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. ad ph Wright, 

ApVENTURES IN LitERaTURE. By J. C. Wordsworth, Heath 
Cranton. 12s. 6d. (February 26), 

Tue LETTERS OF THE TZAR TO THE TZARITSA. 1914-1917, Edited 
by C. E. Vulliamy. The Bodley Head. 16s, 

Leirers OF LorD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS SON. Dent. 5, 

A Lerrer FRoM SyDNEY AND OTHER WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield. Dent. 2s. 

Os Grtiinc Turee. By Ronald Knox. Methuen. 5s, 


VERSE AND DRAMA 

THe Fiaminc Sworp. By Harold Dearden. Heinemanp. 
3s. Gd. 

Tue SacreD Fiamx. By W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann, 
5s. 

Porms. By Carl Spitteler. Translated by Ethel 
Colburn Mayne and James  R. Muirhead. Putnam, 
10s, 6d. (February 25). 

Tue Passinc orf Guto AND OTHER Pogms. By Huw Menai, 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

CamBRIDGE Pogtry, 1929. Edited by Christopher Sal 
John Davenport and Basil Wright. Hogarth Press. 3s, 64, 

Time snp Memory. By F. Lucas. Hogarth Press. 4s, 64, 

Enciish Porms. By Edmund Blunden. Duckworth. 35, 

Tue Puormio oF Terence. ‘Translated by F. Perry. Hum. 
phrey Milford: Oxford University Press. . 6d, 

Tue Cuina CupsoaRD AND OTHER Poems. By Ida Graves, 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

Lovep HELEN AND Porms. By H. White. Chatto 
and Windus. 5s. (February 28). 

For Daws to Peck At. By Monk Gibbon. Gollancz. 
(March 4). 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Emperor Francis JosepH oF Austria. By Joseph Redlich, 
Macmillan. 21s. 

Tur Memoirs oF RayMonp Poincare. Vor. III (August, 1914 
December, 1914). Translated by Sir George Arthur, 
Heinemann. 21s. 

Zora anD His Time. By Matthew Josephson. Gollancz, 
(March 4), 

Tue Fatt or THE Russian Empire. By Edmund A. Walsh, 
Williams and Norgate. 16s. 


is 


THE 
ORANGE 
COURT 


Lily Anne Coppard 
a 


“Mrs. Coppard has written a delicate 
and original novel. There probably never 
was a story that was more completely a 
love story than this Italian idyll. .. . 
There is not the slightest straining after 
poetic writing, but from the first page 
we are surrounded with beauty and a 
lyrical unity of atmosphere . . . Figures 
and landscape melt together, producing 
an impression that lingers in the memory, 
with its freshness and pleasantness un- 
diminished by any jarring note.” 
Manchester Guardian 


7s. 6d. net 
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Three appreciations of 


Routledge : Kegan Paul = 

THE HISTORY ,OF 
Ul TIMA THE DEVIL : 
By R. LOWE THOMPSON. 8 Plates. 7s. 6d. net 


An account of the horned god from the Stone Age till modern 
times, showing the grip he has exerted and still exerts on 
men’s minds. “The book is excellent, tive alike of 
thought and of expectation.”—New Statesman. 


TRAVELS IN PERSIA 


By THOMAS HERBERT, 1627-9. Edited and 
Sir WILLIAM FOSTER, C.1.E, With 13 plates. 


“One of the most early travel books.”’ 

Post. “He had a g eye for detail and a great — 

trave ‘imes ary 

delightfut classic.”—Saturday Review. 


TRAVELS OF IBN BATTUTA 


THULE 


by 
Henry Handel Richardson 


“ book is a masterpiece, worthy to rank with the 
bo and saddest 


masterpieces of our day—with HAR. 
of the Ghetto and The Old Wives’ Tale.” 


wenn“ Gerald Gould in the Observer. 


“] have come on nothing like Ultima Thule in my 
eleven years of book reviewing, and hardly, I think, 


Ibn Battuta, who travelled between 1324 and 1354, was the 
greatest Moslem traveller of his day. In this book, long 
inaccessible to English readers, he not x 4 us a wonder- 
ful human document, but also brine ife the men and 
manners of the great medieval Islamic civilization. 


WAV 


on its equal.” THE DIALOGUE ON 
q “ In these three volumes we have one of the’greatest BY SCOET ND. wish 
novels not only of our generation but of our language. on Introduction by G. G. COULTON. Wee 2 Fisses, K 
wo volumes. 
2 —— This addition to the Broadway Medicval Library opens up anf 
° invaluable mine of first-hand information concerning thirtee 
Arnold Palmer in the Sphere. century people and events. 


PRIMITIVE ECONOMICS §& 

J 3rd large printing. 7s. 6d. net. 2 OF THE MAORI — 

«By RAYMOND FIRTH. With a Preface’ by” R. H. 

HEINEMANN Hie took 

=: is charming and illuminating, even to one in the 2S 

sh. controversies discussed.”—From the Preface. @ 

4 CHRISTIAN UNITY 

= ARGHBISHOF of YC YORK and by the Reve 

| There has nat hen ip the or a fr 

| «any survey of that field that ca compare with this 

thoroughness and completeness.”’ —The Archbishop of York. = 

| HERBERT HOOVER = EDEN’S STATE OF THE §& 

A REMINISCENT BIOGRAPHY POOR 

Abridged, with an Introduction, by A. G. L. ROGERS. I5e.net 

By WILL IRWIN what "ye, hag given us us ( tom hie own excelent Intro- 

An authoritative of the formative years ing: At 

must tter =! N 

S ACZECH ANTHOLOGY 

ages a = “ He con’ work, and g us a volume > 

net only, but Waele of contemporary writers.”—Daily N 

THE TRAGEDY OF ,GREECE & 

Illustrated. 128. Gd. net S. P. P. COSMETA10S. Is. net 

z “A serious contribution to recent Greek history, and as such — 

should be treated with respeet."—New Leader. “His ex- 

— < tremely dramatic chronicle.”—Observer. ‘‘ Illustrates well the — 

~ manners of great countries towards little ones when they (74 

= have them at their mercy.”—English Review. = 

AT THE END OF x § Library of Educational Psychology > 

DELINQUENCY 

“* Most of the books on the subject are characterised a 

the wetter bis Ghee with originality which lift rut."—Times 

and ‘of many = Literary Supplement. 

re > 

read. PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 

5s. Dy NATHAN MILLER. 12s. 6d. net 

\> Times Educational Supplement. “ Will be read with deep | 

ELKIN, MATHEWS & MARROT | S| 

N Broadway House : 68-74 Carter Lane, 


ay 
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Tue Cuancery unper Epwarp III. By B. Wilkinson. Man- 
chester University Press. 17s. 6d. 

Tue Tempgstuous Prince. By E, M. Butler. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 


Emmy Hosnouse. Compiled by A. Ruth Fry. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
(February 25). 
Hicw Pressurs. By Colonel Lionel James. Murray. 12s. 


FICTION 

Footprints. By Kay Strahan. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. (March 4). 

Tomers or tHe Hus. By Vardis Fisher. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(March 4). 

Tue Lorp or tHe Sga. By M. P. Shiel. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(March 11). 

Stes, By M. P. Shiel. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. (March 11). 

Tue Yettow Perm. By M. P. Shiel. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(March 4). 

Tue Purpte CLoup. By M. P. Shiel. ‘Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(March 4). 

Tue Dark Muze. By D. K. Broster. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

ig Se Lover. By Donald Sinderby. Herbert Jenkins. 
s. 6d. 

_— ro By Katherine Holland Brown. Heinemann. 


s. 
Daucutgers. By Du Bose Heyward. Heinemann. 
s, 6d. 


Paper Houses, By William Plomer. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
bis Frost’s Jicsaw. By H. Maynard Smith, Benn. 
s. 


Unping. By Olive Schreiner. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


BrotHer aND Brotuer. By Dorothy van Doren. Allen and 


Unwin. 7s. 6d, 


Hucca’s Moor. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. (March ne 


1). 
Tus Truz Heart. By Sylvia Townshend Warner. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d, 


Goop Grstes. By P. C. Wren. Murray. 7s. 6d. (February 


A Gem or Eartu. By Marjorie Booth. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. (February 28). 

BeLaTeD Apventure. By Margaret Goldsmith. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
(February 25). 

BroTHers AND Sisters. By I, Compton-Burnett Heath Cran- 
ton. 6s, (February 26), 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 362 
(Last of the 26th Quarter) 
(Cuosinc Dare: First post Thursday, February 28) 
Birps tn our BRITISH FARM-YARDS SOMETIMES SEEN, 
BEASTS THAT YOU'LL VAINLY SEEK IN MEADOWS GREEN. 


1. ‘* What is he good for?’’ Bigger fish to feed. 

2. Such is a monarch’s heart, as you may read. 

3. His task it is to guard us from surprise. 

4. ‘‘ Remarkable for what?” At least for size. 

5. Its head’s a mayor? Off must come its head! 

6. Performs some function in another’s stead. 

7. Clip at both ends a night-garb many wear. 

8. Look in the Lion’s tail—you’ll find me there. 

9. Half an Italian province fills the bill. 

10. Curtail reward of industry and -skill. 

11. Toils; combats, wounds, and hardships were his lot. 
12. “ Kill me they mav, but-harm me they can not.” 

Solution of Acrostic No. 360 

Cc artorl C 1 Habit, it has been remarked, is 
A br A hard to kill. Take one letter away 
T empest-tos T and you have not changed it a bit ; 
cO Ot another, and there is still a bit 
T atterdemalio N left; a third, and the whole of i# 
ae Itt remains ; a fourth, and still it is not 
E xcisema N? t-totally destroyed. 

C orn-crak E 2 See the Legend of Thanet, in the 
E njoymen T Ingoldsby Legends. 
N eriss AS 3 Merchant of Venice, iii, 2. 

Ss Idesman* 4 The desman, or European musk-rat, 
Ori gin aL Galemys pyrenaica, 


Acrostic No. 360.—The winner is.‘ Twyford,”” Mr. W. P. 
Richardson, Orchard Close, Twyford, Winchester, who has chosen 
as his prize ‘ Lily Christine,’ by Michael Arlen, reviewed by us 
on February 9. Twenty-nine other competitors named this book, 
25 selected ‘ Darkened Rooms,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Bolo, J. Chambers, E. W. Fox, Jop, H. de R. 
Morgan, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

One Licht Wronc.—Armadale, A. T., A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Boskerris, Buns, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, C. C. J., Ceyx, Chailey, 
Crayke, Mrs. “Alice Crooké,’ Maud Crowther, Dhualt, D. L., 
Dolmar, Elizabeth, Elmar, Estela, Cyril E. Ford, G. M. Fowler, 
F, R. G., Gay, Glamis, Iago, Jeff, John Lennie, Lilian, Martha, 
Met, Lady Mottram, Peter, Schoolie, Margarita Skene, St. Ives, 
Hon, R. G. Talbot, Thora, C. J, Warden, Weatherbury, Yendu. 
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Two Licuts Wronc.—A. E., Mrs. Robt. Brown, Bertram R 
Carter, Miss Carter, Chip, Clam, J. R. Cripps, H. L. y Day 
Ursula D’Ot, Falcon, H. C. M., W. P. James, Miss Kelly Lepug, 
Mrs. Lole, Madge, J. F. Maxwell, A. M. W. Maxwell, Ge, 
Miller, Mrs. Milne, W. J. Moloney, N. O. Sellam, F, M : ‘ 


Ww 
Rho Kappa, J. M. Scott, Stucco,  Sisyph horwell. tant 
Daphne to H. M. Vaughan, A. R. Wheeler, All aa 
more 


Licut 3.—The allusion is to Macbeth i. 3: 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 


Licut 4.—Though the Loon and the Heron have a short tai 
it is not their most characteristic feature by any means, Mors. 
over, the Loon “ seldom visits the British shores,” and the Hero, 
ipal 

IGHT 9. e princ meani of Enjoyment 
pleasure. See Johnson’s definition. . 
Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 
the poet sings. We k of indulging in pleasure, or enjoyment 
but does anyone of ” in En 
Excitement, Effort, Experiment, Enfranchisement, Extravagant, 
Engorgement, or Embonpoint? 

Fatcon.—Your prize has probably reached you by this time: 
if it has not arrived when you send your next solution, pleas 
let us know. 

G. W. M.—I said “‘ meant to strengthen,’’ implying that, as 
you say, exaggeration can never really strengthen an argument— 
Hamstrung is the word wanted, not Hamstringing ; a hamstrung 
horse cannot walk.—The derivation of epergne is “‘ wropped ia 
obscurity ’’; it may be as you est. Words suffer extra. 
ordinary changes ; think of eger being turned intg 


Our Twenty-SixtH QUARTERLY CoMPETITION.—After th 
Tenth Round the following lead: J. Chambers, Clam, Dhualt, 
C. J. Warden (2 down); Ceyx, Chailey, J. R. Cripps, lago, 
John Lennie, Martha, Sisyphus, Yendu (3 down); Armadale, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, N. O, Sellam, Shor A. R. Wheeler, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley (4 down); Boskerris, Carlton, Elizabeth, 
Peter (5 down); E. Barrett, Bolo, Jop, Mrs. Milne, Stucco 
(6 down). After the Eleventh Round the following lead: J. 
Chambers (2 down); Dhualt, C. J. Warden (3 down); Ceyr, 
Chailey, Clam, Iago, John Lennie, Martha, Capt. W. 


R. 
Wolseley, Yendu (4 down); Armadale, J. R. Cripps, Sisyphus 
(5 down). 


HILE a man is content to regard 
clothing will cost him more, greater 
care in upkeep, and easily lose their 
first trim appearance. The advent of 
“ COURTINE” LININGS—woven only 
by Courtaulds Limited—has t 
simplicity and certainty into 

and maintenance. 

Ask your tailor to use only 


The name is 

on the selvedge, 

If any difficulty in obtaining “COURTINB” LININGS 

direct to the CO. 
rite to COURTAULDS Lid, 
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TTERS OF THE 
PRESS FREDERICK 
Hon. SIR FREDERICK 
Baited G. .» G.C.V.O. Illustrated 25s. net. 
[Eleventh Thousand 


THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS 
AT THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE 


By L. B. NAMIER. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


peck pow ns to the House of Commons and with 
methods 
bers so elected. . Namier is well qualified for such an 
undertaking.” 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
HIS HIGHNESS SAYAJI RAO III. 
MAHARAJA OF BARODA, 
1877-1927 


With a portrait. 15s. net. 


The Times: “‘ Few have displayed such good sense 


THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 


Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
Edition, thoroughly revi 


308. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d: NOVELS 
‘ ELIZABETH’S’ NEW NOVEL 


EXPIATION 

By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” [Thirteenth Thousand 
The Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in T.P.’s 
Weekly : “ It gri I could 


i 


FARTHING HALL 


By HUGH WALPOLE and 
J. B. PRIESTLEY. (Feb. 26.) 


THE SILVER THORN 
A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
[Eleventh 


Thousand 
WHAT IS LOVE? 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. [Eighth Thousand 
PORTRAIT IN A MIRROR 
By CHARLES MORGAN. [Seventh Thousand 


Daily Mail : “* No finer novel has appeared for many 
years.” 


Times : “ A novel of great distinction and beauty.” 


Spectator : “ ‘ Portrait in a Mirror’ is a great novel 
and a beautiful one.” 2 


Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List 
Post free on application. 


—MACMILLAN—;| 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SEXUAL LIFE 
OF SAVAGES 
in North-Western Melanesia 


BY 


B. MALINOWSKI 


Profi of Anthropology in the University of London. 


the sex-life of savages which has yet a ey in any language. 
It contains a description of the of courtship and 
and fle in their various aspects. pd on love-ma 
and folk-lore give a unique insight into the ideas regarding 

pulse held by these neolithic savages. 


of the social and domestic life of a primitive tribe. So clear 
is the writing that the reader puts the book dewn with the 
feeling that he has known all Here 

noble savage” is brought to life indeed; but he is freed 
very different from ourselves. 


From the Preface by 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


“The sexual life of poo has long awaited its natural 
historian. Such a task a_rare combination of qualities. 
All these are combined in De Malinowski. It may safely be 
must increase with the passage of t 


With 96 full-page plates. 
Royal 8vo, pages xxiv x 506, 42s. net. 


ROUTLEDGE 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


=—=MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON==! 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
and 
HUGH WALPOLE 
are the judges in a Competition 
which has been arranged by 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
and 


JONATHAN CAPE 


for a new novel submitted to 
them by the Ist August, 1929. 
It must be written in the English 
language by anyone of British 
nationality. 


‘The peise will be 
£1,000 


Full particulars can be obtained 

on application 
9 

JONATHAN CAPE 

THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 
and 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
THIRTY-FIVE GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON 
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INSURANCE 
NEW POLICIES 


By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


HE National Mutual Life Assurance Society 
| this year makes a most interesting announce- 
ment. In addition to declaring the same high rate 
of bonus as last year—45s. per cent. compound on 
endowment policies and 51s. per cent. compound on 
whole life—it has inaugurated an entirely new series 
of policies. Briefly, these are policies at virtually 
non-profit rates which will earn profits in their own 
section. It is estimated that the profit earned by these 
new policies will be not less than £7 10s. compound 
per annum on each £1,000 assured, and pro rata. 
This addition, indeed, is guaranteed for the first year, 
but the novel feature about the new series of policies 
is that in order to emphasize the importance of the 
fundamental factor of protection in life assurance 
those new insurers who elect to pay the usual with- 
profits premiums of the society for an assurance 
in the new series will be granted a much increased 
initial amount of assurance protection than if they 
chose the old series. This increase ranges from as 
much as 30 per cent. additional at age 20 next birth- 
day to 20 per cent. at age 60. It may be interesting 
to set out a few examples, it being borne in mind that 
the initial amount of with-profit policy for the same 
annual premium in the old series would be £1,000 
in every case. 


Whole Life Endowment Assurance 
Age next Sum Age next Term of Sum 
birthday Assured birthday years Assured 
25 £1,265 25 35 £1,192 
30 £1,247 30 30 £1,179 
35 £1,232 35 25 £1,156 
40 £1,213 40 20 £1,143 


The result is that the man who wishes large 
immediate protection gains, in effect, a substantial 
guaranteed and immediate bonus under the new tables 
in return for the corresponding old series premium 
for £1,000 with profits. To emphasize this it will 
be seen that an individual aged 30 would be granted 
an immediate whole life policy for £1,247. In the 
ordinary way it would require a_ period of 
15 years for a policy worth £1,000 at issue, 
and carrying an unfluctuating bonus addition of 
416 10s. per annum simple, to amount to this 
equivalent. Thus the holder of this new form of 
policy not only gains a big start, but has the advan- 
tage of sharing in further profits on the total amount 
of his contract from the outset. 

Another interesting announcement is that the Eagle, 
Star and British Dominions Company wil in future 
issue special assurance policies carrying disable- 
ment benefits. Such benefits are very valuable, 
especially in the case of.business and professional men 
to whom long disablement may mean both loss of 
income and inability to keep an ordinary life assurance 
contract on foot. The new policies will be non- 
participating ones, but they may be either endowment 
assurances or limited payment life ones. The total 
disablement benefit will be an income granted at the 
rate of £10 per month (payable quarterly) per £1,000 
of policy. This benefit becomes due after six months’ 
continuous total disablement, but will cease on the 
policy anniversary preceding age 65 in the case of 
whole life contracts. In the case of endowment 
assurances it will, of course, cease at maturity. In 
addition to the disablement income granted the 
premiums on the policy will also be remitted for a 
period proportionate to that for which the policy- 
holder receives benefit. 
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MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


were liable for damage when accidents ha : 

owing to the condition of the road 
the case in nee at the Somerset Assizes at Taunton before 
Mr. Justice MacKinnon and a special jury, referred to a 
vehicle and not to a motor-car. The action comprised a claim, 
by a lady against the Somerset County Council for 
for injuries received through her horse slipping on a 
road near Chard. In the summing up of the case to ie 
the judge said the jury had to be satisfied not only thei it 
gripping material applied to the road caused a highly Polishes 
surface, but that the surveyors might reasonably be expected 
know the results which would follow. The jury were waits 
agree upon their verdict, so the matter at the moment P 
where it was. But the principle laid down by the judge 
being a determining factor in arriving at the liability of County 
Councils and other road authorities is one of vital moment 4 

num of accidents have admittedly occu because 
surface of the highway itself was pv pa cars . 
however carefully they were driven. In commenting on ths 
case, our contemporary, the Autocar, suggests that one of th 
motoring organizations should champion the cause of a member 
who has suffered injury to his person or car, and obtain a 
authoritative decision to show whether he is entitled to recov 
the amount of that loss by way of damages from the responsibj, 
highway authority, always provided that he can prove two facts: 
(1) That the road was so constructed that the resulting surfac 
in normal weather conditions was likely to become dan, 
slippery ; (2) That the highway authority in question, through 
its surveyor, knew or ought to have known that such a metho 
of road construction would have that result. 

Up to the present there is no record of an action being fought 
by a motorist against a highway authority for the recovery of 
damages in circumstances such as these. If the decision cou 
be carried as far as the House of Lords, so much the better: 
motorists would then be certain how they stand in this 
connexion. 


iF HE question was raised recently whether the : 


Export and Import 


The Documentary Credit, whereby the Ex- 
porter is assured that he will receive payment 
immediately his goods are shipped, and the 
Importer that his money will not be paid over 
except in exchange for the goods he has con- 
tracted to buy, is the subject-matter of The 
Financial Machinery of the Import and Ex- 
port Trade, a copy of which will be gladly 
sent on receipt of a postcard to 
the Secretary 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 414 LOTHBURY, LONDON, BC2 


Be BERT A= 
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pan SPECIAL APPEALS 


I$ 


THE WAIFS aSTRAYS SOGIETY 

ring has received 

wal OVER 32,500 CHILDREN 

a and now 

Mages HAS 4,697 IN ITS CARE, 

ry Please send a Gift to the , 

4. Rev. Dr. Westcott, > 

sf | MEANS SAFETY FIRST FOR S 

eA THE COMING GENERATION. PEERAGE BARONETAGE 

— KI Index to Courtesy Titles) (with Index) 

Che === NIGHTAGE COMPANIONAGE 

tie veritable and Dates 

Cancer ‘ital Edited by ARTHUR G. M. HESILRIGE. 

surface Clear, Accurate and Easy of Reference. All Alphab 

( FREE ght arranged. IMustrated with Bearings. Over 

nethel Fulham Road, Lon A storehouse of information (Including addresses) regarding all Titled Persons, 

could for Cloth Gilt (Complete Edition) Royal og 75/+ net; or in Two 

specially staffed A certain number of beds are pro- - net, a roneta 


ee ith Edition, complete work, bound in Limp Morocco, 120/- net 


au £1 50,000 =: | & SON, LTD. 
r cost, Debrett House, 29 King Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
a ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand. J. Courtney Buchanan, Secretary 
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A Security whichdoes not Depreciate 


Imperial Cancer Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
Research Fund saving which for convenience and advantage 


is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. Life Assurance combined with investment. 


President— 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 


SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BART., K.C.B. THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co., LTD. 


Hon, Treasurer— 
SIR GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M.G., C.B. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
Director—Dr. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
to thank those 


who have 


whole Brit 
The 


“ts Seat it occurs in the human race, and in the 
1 
vertebrate animal kingdom. CHEST DISEASES 


undoubtedly 
of Conan, ond that the further 


** Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
prosecu i tions will ultimate results of ” 
aye, in edical Review.’’) 
ki it 
Aaverzement, Printing, ee) Gen pet bes upon Malaria.” 
cen expe 
DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS may be (Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 8-11 QUEEN SQUARE, If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
LONDON, W.C.1, or may be paid to the West- or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
minster Bank, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford Place, or send a postcard 
London, W., A/c Imperial Cancer Research F pa fs of it to: 
PORM OF BaDUEST. Cass. H. Stevens, 208-906 Worple Road, 
I hereby bequeath the stim of 2 to the Trensartr of the Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
Imperiah Cancer Research Fund, 8-11 Souter London you free of charge 
W.C.1, under the direction of the Royal lege o Phy of Readers, aqudidiy “ T.B.’s,” will see in the above 
London direct thet hi few lines more wondefful news than i¢ to be found 


in many volumes on the same subject. 


t The Honoraty Treasurer desires 
e hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and | 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE Stock markets have continued in a subdued 
| and uninteresting condition, and the volume of 
business has shown further considerable reduc- 
tion. This state of affairs, caused by the various 
factors to which attention has been drawn in these 
notes during recent weeks, is likely to continue until 
the fog of obscurity, which at present makes it so 
difficult to forecast a better trend for prices, is dis- 
pelled. The public, however, still appear to possess 
ample funds for Stock Exchange purposes, but very 
wisely they do not consider the moment opportune 
to take a hand unless they see something definite in 
the nature of a lead. It is interesting to note how 
immediately the outlook for rubber showed signs of 
improvement; investors were ready to acquire shares 
in this market that has proved so disappointing for 
so long a period. The movement in quotations here 
is, it is suggested, out of proportion to the volume 
of business, the position being that there is very little 
stock available at present levels. In view of the 
apparent disinclination of speculators to stay out of 
the Stock markets for any length of time, the question 
as to which direction speculative activity will next 
display itself in, is one of peculiar interest. 

Although at the moment there are no signs of 
public interest, I wonder if a feature of 1929 will not 
be activity in tin shares. In view of the apathy that 
has been shown for so many months about these 
counters, this selection may appear a strange one. It 
is suggested, however, because there appears justi- 
fiable grounds for believing that the price of tin during 
the next few months is likely to appreciate. At present 
levels tin shares show generous yields, but no atten- 
tion has been paid to them; they have been out of 
favour and out of fashion. A sustained rise in the 
price of the metal would undoubtedly attract attention 
to what during the last nine months has proved the 
Cinderella of markets. In this connexion an inter- 
esting booklet, ‘ Tin World’s Statistics,’ issued by the 
Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation, is of particular 
interest. The foreword, written by Mr. John Howeson, 
chairman and managing director of the Anglo- 
Oriental Mining Corporation, propounds the theory 
that it is the duty of large scale enterprises to work 
for stable conditions, and, deeming knowledge to be 
a pre-requisite of stability, the Corporation has 
initiated a scheme of research into the economics of 
tin production, one side of which is concerned with 
statistics. This is an interesting theory, and deserves 
consideration. 

Mr. Howeson presumably realizes that tin mining 
shares are considered speculative because of the un- 
certainty of the price of the metal. As an antidote 
he produces statistics showing the world’s production 
and consumption, and invites investors to study these, 
and challenges with his belief that if these figures are 
correctly interpreted, the future trend of the price of 
tin must be upwards. Mr. Howeson does not express 
these views in so many words. He expresses the hope 
that a fuller knowledge of tin production and con- 
sumption tendencies will gradually smooth out fluctua- 
tions, and thus help to lessen the element of risk which 
besets all sections of the industry. It is submitted 
that the main risk to be considered is the possibility 
of a maintained fall in the price of the metal, and if 
the statistics prove this to be unlikely, as there is no 


reason to assume the price of the metal will ren: 
stationary at its present level, we must conclude that 
an upward movement is anticipated. That any: 
like a substantial rise in the price of tin is undesirabj, 
will be generally agreed. If, however, one accepts 
fact that consumption is outgrowing Production, agai 
it is obvious that the metal must stand at a 
which will encourage the development of further the 
areas. The price of £250 per ton appears rea: 
| from this point of view. It is one which should make 

existing tin mines paying propositions for their 
holders, and at the some time is a level which ing; 
no hardship on consumers. The views of the 
Oriental Corporation on the subject of tin are we 
known, and there can be little doubt that when yy 
Howeson refers to the desirability of stability in th, 
price of the metal, he has in his mind a price highe 
than the existing level. 

As the majority of the tin producing mines are hel 
by British companies and as a large proportion of 
the world’s tin is consumed in America, it will 
seen that a very delicate balance must be arrived a 
equitable to both producer and consumer. My. 
Howeson himself is visiting America, presumably to 
discuss this question. If he succeeds in his quest and 
America takes a hand in the tin share market as 
well as in the metal market, a very sudden change in 
the position may be experienced. It is because there 
is a possibility of this being achieved that I dray 
attention to this subject this week. 


DAVIES BROTHERS 

Last November dealings started in the 4s. shares 
of Davies Brothers (Timber and Joinery) 1928 Limited, 
This company was formed to acquire as a goi 
concern the whole of the assets, undertaking and 
goodwill of an old-established and well-known business 
of the same name engaged in the importation, manu. 
facture and merchanting of timber, mouldings, doors, 
window-frames and every type of joinery. The pros- 
pectus published for information only showed that the 
average profits, after providing for depreciation and 
bad debts for the past 23 years, amounted to £48,261 
per annum, which is equivalent to more than 21% 
of the issued share capital. In these circumstances, 
these 4s. shares appear to possess possibilities at their 
present price, which is in the neighbourhood of 5s. gd. 
It is strange how speculative investors are carried away 
with enthusiasm for a share in a new and untried 
venture, and will ignore those relating to a soundly 
established proved business. These Davies shares are 
a case in point. Those who interest themselves in 
this company at the present level should have every 
cause for congratulation when the first balance sheet 
is presented. 


COURTAULD 

The Courtauld dividend having been declared on a 
more conservative basis than anticipated by the 
market, these shares can be acquired at what is sug- 
gested is an attractive level. Those purchasing 
Courtauld shares should, however, remember that they 
are making a permanent investment, and should ignore 
temporary market fluctuations. In view of the large 
stocks in hand, 1929 may be a disappointing year for 
the artificial silk industry. At the same time there 's 
little doubt that Courtaulds will maintain the leading 
position which they undoubtedly hold in this industry, 
a position they have rightly gained owing to the sound 


and conservative management of those responsible for 
their destinies. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Funds Excood £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,000 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


PETROLEUM REFINERIES LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £470,000 


Divided into 
700,000 8 per cent. Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares of 10/- each - - £350,000 
9,400,000 Ordinary Shares of 1/- each - - : - - 120,000 


£470,000 


The Prospectus will be advertised during the week-end and the List will 


OPEN on TUESDAY NEXT, February 26th, 
FOR AN 


ISSUE at PAR 
OF 
700,000 Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares of 10/- each 
and 
700,000 Ordinary Shares of 1/- each. 


DIRECTORS: 
SIR ARTHUR GREY HAZLERIGG, Baronet, Noseley Hall, Leicester, (Chairman). 


COL, W. A. BRISTOW, M.I1.E.E., F.R.AéS., Garden House, Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W.7 (Managing 
Director, Low Temperature Carbonization, Limited). 

ROLAND SYDNEY PORTHAM, M.1.E.E., Park Mansions, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. (Director, Super- 
heater Company, Limited). 

EDWARD FRANKLIN EVANS, M.!I.Pet.Tech. 81, Holland Road, London, W.14 (Director, Petroleum Storage 
and Finance Corporation, Limited). 

W. McKECHNIE ROBSON, 39 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 (Director, 
Limited). 


Process Development Company, 


The Prospectus will show :— 


(1) That the Company has been formed in order to manufacture in this country a motor spirit superior in 
quality and anti-knock value to any No. 1 oraviation petrol. For this purpose the Company has 
acquired on specially favourable terms a licenceto use the Gyro Vapour Phase Cracking Process which 
is the latest development in the art of oil refining, and has been extensively adopted in Canada and the U.S.A. 

(2) This process can be employed for the productionof this exceptional motor spirit from either imported petro- 
leum oils or the crude oil now being produced inrapidly increasing quantities from British coal by Low 
Temperature Carbonization. The Company will pay special attention to the treatment of these coal oils 
and thereby take full advantage of the exemption from duty amounting to 4d. per gallon on petrol so 


produced. 

(3) In the U.S.A. and Canada there has been a phenomenal growth in the number of units erected or in 
course of construction for operating the Gyro Process and the licences granted by the Gyro Company in 
these countries already cover a total output of approximately 3,500,000 gallons per day. 

(4) The Company is acquiring the valuable freehold site at Killingholme on the River Humber comprising about 
532 acres of land, of which about 10 acres areconcreted, whereon it is proposed to erect the plant, 
capable of refining 2,000 barrels per day. In addition, there are tanks giving storage accommodation of 
4} million gallons capacity, pumps and necessary pipe lines, railway sidings, pier and facilities for unloading 
and loading oil cargoes. The site is particularly well situated with regard to the markets of the Midlands 
and North of England. 

(5) Remunerative offers for the whole of the output of the Company’s motor spirit have already been received, 
but as the Directors feel that the demand for the Company’s product will exceed the capacity of their 
proposed plant, they do not contemplate entering into any binding arrangements for the time being. 

(6) In accordance with the experts’ reports set outin the Prospectus, the profits are estimated at £178,699 
per annum. These figures are based only on the refining of imported oils, and no allowance has been made 
for the extra profits that will accrue from the rebate of 4d. per gallon on all petrol produced from 
British coal oil. 


After making all the necessary reservations thisprofit will provide for a dividend of nearly 18 per cent. 
on the Preferred shares and over 50 per cent. onthe Ordinary Shares. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from :— 

BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 39 Threadneedle, Street, London, E.C.2, and Branches 

BROKERS: 

GEORGE C. HOWARD, 16 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange 

TRANSFER OFFICE: 

Basildon House, Moorgate, London, E.C.2, 
and from 
REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 

28 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
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pany has made since it was incorporated in 1903, has 
been declared. The 5s. shares of this company appear 
a promising hotel investment, as it is believed that 
under the able chairmanship of Mr. Hatherill-Mynott, 
an undoubted expert in hotel management, the com- 
pany should have a promising future. 


RUSSO-ASIATIC 


Shareholders in the Russo-Asiatic Corporation are 
being given the opportunity of taking up one new 
share at 3s. 6d. for every five shares held. In a 
circular to their shareholders the directors state that 
tentative proposals have been made by certain 
foreign groups to purchase the company’s reserve 
share capital at a substantial premium. The board 
has decided, however, that prior to the conclusion of 
any such negotiations their own shareholders should 
be given the opportunity to subscribe for part of 
those shares at a price lower than that contem- 
plated by the negotiations. At the present stage 
Russo-Asiatic shares must be looked upon as a 
speculation, but they certainly appear a speculation 
with undoubted prospects. 


PETROLEUM REFINERIES 


In this Review will be found a preliminary notice 
dealing with an issue that is being made by Petroleum 
Refineries Limited. This company, the capital of 
which will be divided into ros. preferred ordinary 
shares and 1s. ordinary shares, has been formed to 
acquire a licence to produce what is claimed to be 
the finest motor spirit ever placed on the market 
from Petroleum Oils by the Gyro Process. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 


of Underground Railways and Home and Colonial 
Stores. 


TAURUS 
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BOVRIL Company Meeting Comp 
The report of Bovril Limited for the year ended 
December 31 last discloses a further rise in the net THE UNDERGROUND GROUP 
profits of this very successful company ; these total The Axnven, Mugrmos of the Metespatien Di ; 
£366,897, which compares with £360,524 for the | Co., Ltd., London Electrie Railway Co., City and South La 
previous year. The deferred shares are to receive a | don Railway Co., Central London Railway Co. and London The 
final dividend of 8 %, making, with the interim divi- Ltd. were held on Thursday last 
dend of 5% already paid, 13% for the year. £60,000 Mr. Henry Augustus Vernet presided, owing to the indis Mr. 
is to be placed to reserve, bringing this amount up to | position of the Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, and read the speech had f 
$1,160,000, and a balance of £71,135 is carried for- | of his Lordship, in the course of which he said: “ This jg the = 
Bovril shares a an attractive lock-up the first year since I have been associated with this of to be 
ward. one © _ companies that the results have been truly satisfactory, All nothin 
investment. have partaken in the progress that made. This condit 
makes us more hopeful of ~-4 a for we cannot but think the k 
that the tide of misofrtune which for so long overwhelmed ally, ' 
BRITISH OIL SHIPPING has surely and safely turned at last, and that we may on to be 
The British Oil Shipping Company Limited has to in 
otal number passengers Carrie ng 
issued its report and accounts for the — — was 1,803 millions, an increase of 134 millions over ea cal tricts. 
ended on December 31, 1928. These show a proiit | cers carried in the preceding year. It is the highest number compé 
‘after paying all expenses, repairs and maintenance and | ever carried by your companies in one year. ross 
after paying penses, repa traffic gl 
interest on mortgages, of £45,111. Out of this a for 2 year 1928 faa to Bacay 15,000,000, activit 
415,000 has been placed to depreciation and reserve pall “almost £3,000,000, receipts 
and three dividends of 5% actual less tax have been | of 4266,000 over the preceding year. increase enterp 
paid, showing a return to shareholders at the rate of we look the achievement of 
4 is last year. t is a rehef an a appiness to me to 0 
per ana able to submit to you to-day the dividend resolutions £1,30 
en materially affected, especially during mended in the reports and accounts now before you, £332, 
months, by the low freights for tanker tonnage. There Certain gy we cost are beyond our control. In the lutely 
are, they state, signs of a marked improvement, which | past year we have had one grave disappointment. I refer to £3, 
it is hoped will be maintained. That the directors of | Fale tax aly 
this company propose to adopt a conservative policy is | the year, but in the eight months it amounted to a sum of and a 
shown by the fact that the dividends distributed absorb it will te in 
nm addition to the petrol tax, we have paid in licen vehi E 
the omnibuses was, in 1928, £649,000, and in a full vear it £131, 
GRAND HOTEL, HARROGATE would amount to almost £800,000, which represents 6.35 Wit 
cent. of the gross traffic receipts of the group of companies were 
When, last July, Grand taken altogether, and much more if the omnibus recei neces 
Limited, was reorganized, optimistic forecasts were | taken separately. If the year 1928 had not been a fortunate a firs 
made as to its future earning capacity. That this | one, this tax would have presented us with an awkward choice vorki 
optimism was justified is shown by the fact that an | in — v= of remedial action. For it must not be forgot. sound. 
interim dividend of 2}%, the first distribution the com- | ‘6. ‘at me real burden of taxation must fall upon the The 


ultimate consumer, so that if by misfortune the cost o operat- 
ing these companies were to be unduly increased, as mi 
easily be the case if the commercial price of petrol or of coal 
were to rise, some adjustment of fares would be unavoidable 
in order to maintain the financial stability of the companies, 

Since the war London has been changing its character. It 
is becoming more of an industrial city. In consequence, the 
need for travelling facilities has never been greater. As a re 
sult, we are faced with one problem which can never be absent 
from our minds, namely, the question of fresh capital expendi- 
tures; but fresh capital expenditure can only be incurred by 
undertakings which have placed themselves in a_ position in 
which they are able to satisfy the reasonable requirements of 
their shareholders for dividend and which have placed them- 
selves in a position in which they can feel that they have some 
stability and security. The urgent problem before us has been, 
and is, how to obtain this necessary stability and security for 
our own undertakings, not in order that we may advance un- 
reasonably the dividends to be paid to you, but in order that 
we may enlarge the transport facilities that we now provide. 

I therefore come to the most important topic of these days, 
the scheme for co-ordinating the local passenger transport under- 
takings within the London Traffic Area, either by the establish- 
ment of a common management and a common fund, or by 
some effective alternative of a pool. A system of transport is, 
as the few figures I have just given you conclusively show, 
a ming and growing undertaking. can be no i 
still. 

For the immediate needs of London are required under- 
ground railways, which will connect the newer suburbs at the 
periphery with the centres of commerce and trade by means 
of transport capable of running at high Those who 
preach delay, overlook that time runs on and traffic grows 
relentlessly. Our view is that if the whole basis of London 
traffic can be widened substantially to include all those now 
engaged in local passenger transport, if the conflicting interests 
of to-day, with their waste of strength and resources, could be 
eliminated, it should be possible, without impairment of the 
services now offered to the public and without enhancement 
of the level of fares now charged, to secure such a net revenue 
as would meet the reasonable dividend requirements of the 
existing eapital and provide a gradually growing margin out 
of which to finance fresh capital to undertake a steady and 
contfrmuous programme of expansion. That is our belief, That 
is the faith in which we are proceeding with the Bill. I can- 
not put it before you as yielding you any tangible financial 
advantage. Without the Bill, we shall, ! forecast, continue 
to improve our position; with the Bill we can only do the 
same. With the Bill, however, I can see for you some greater 
degree of security. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Company Meeting 
HOME & COLONIAL 
STORES, LTD. 


IMPORTANT COMBINATION OF INTERESTS 


ty-FourtH Orpinary GENERAL Meetinc of tha 
Sg and ‘Colonial Stores, Ltd., was held on Thursday last at 
9 and 4 Paul Street, London, E.C. 5 
Mr. W. May (the chairman) said that the year under review 
‘ oved @ difficult and anxious one for those engaged in 
the management of the company, and, though there appeared 
be some slight improvement in some directions, there was 
nothing to justify their thinking that anything like normal 
conditions were yet restored. To meet the situation, as also 
the keen competition they had experienced—and, parenthetic- 
ally, they did not fear fair competition, as they made no claim 
ally, monopolists, their policy being big trade, small profits 
and quick returns—they had opened a number of new branches 
and availed themselves of every opportunity of serving new dis- 
tricts. To-day they had, including those of their subsidiary 
compa nies, a total of 1,050 branches spread widely over 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland. This spreading of their 
activities enabled them to average the takings from the pros- 
perous districts with those from less favourable areas, and so 
to maintain a fairly uniform ratio of business over the whole 


The balance sheet showed that, with the £45,409 now added, 
the total reserves amounted to the highly respectable figure of 
£1,306,319, and the balance on profit and loss account was 
£382,942. Their financial position was still strong and abso- 
fuely sound, their liquid assets totalling £1,247,967, against 
£307,232 liabilities, or nearly £950,000 net. : 
“The directors recommended a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 1s. 6d. per share, making 15 per cent. for the year, 
and a special bonus, as before, of 2s. per share. This, with 
the interim dividend, made a total of 5s. per share, less tax, 
and after allocating £5,000 to the company’s sick fund and 
£3,000 to the staff benevolent fund, they carried forward 
£131,942, or about £3,700 more than last year. 

With regard to their own undertaking, the directors 
were inclined to take an optimistic view; they dealt in the 
necessities of everyday life of the whole community; they had 
a first-class up-to-date organization, and, lastly, they had le 
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Edited by L. J. Maxse FEBRUARY, 1929 
Episodes of the Month 
Fascism By J. S. BARNES 


The Church and the Nation 
By VISCOUNT SANDON, M.P. 


Cataclysmic History 
By SIR CHARLES OMAN, M.P. 
The Old Halls 


By EDGAR SYERS 
A Seal Hunt By MISS FRANCES PITT 


Gate of Heaven” 
By COLONEL A. H. TUBBY, C.B., C.M.G. 


Some Australian Complications 
By J. EDMOND (late Editor of the Sydney Bulletin) 


Injustice in High Places By F. O’HANLON 


Ticonderoga By A. G. BRADLEY 
Tennis By E. B. NOEL 


More African Days By FRANCES INGRAM 
A Plea for Libe:ty By VISCOUNT KNEBWORTH 


Roman Catholic Emancipation 
By J. W. POYNTER 


A Boy's Letters from Kenya By CUTHBERT 
Price 3s. net 


working capital, and their financial position was indubitably 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.c.2 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office ; 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL -  £20,000,000 


ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,858,217 
RESERVE FUND - 10,250,000 
| DEPOSITS, etc. (31 Dec.,1928) 535,081,225 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairmen 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 


General Managers : 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager : 
W. OQ. STEVENSON. 


| deseri f British & 


| The Bank has over 1,950 Branches in England and Wales. 


|| Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
Head Office : Paris. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 


BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., 
Rome and Genoa. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


February, 1929. t/- 


Correspondence—King Constantine and the Allies 
Current Comments 


Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM 
The New Constitutional Struggle 
. H. S. FIFOOT 


The Fascist State 
Lord SYDENHAM of COOMBE, F.R.S., G.C.S.I. 


The Soviets and China = MENCLUS JUNIOR 
Warsaw To-day F. St. JOHN MORROW 


The Chaco Dispute and the Problems of 
Latin America Sir CHARLES PETRIB, Bt. 
The Bible and German Criticism 

BISHOP WELLDON 

A Bishop and Disestablishment 
W. MARSHALL FREEMAN 

Walter Scott’s Heroic 
AMES MILLIGAN 


Ghosts on Trial ANTIQUARIAN 

“Says Sergeant Murphy ” A. P. GARLAND 
A Rendezvous for Mr. Hopkins 

STORIES | R. C. HUTCHINSON 
Angles D. M. THORNTON 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription; 14/- free to all world. 
Published by THE ENGLISH Review tim. 4 Bean's Yard, 


Westminster, 8.W.1 
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Book Bargains 


Wright’s Life of Pater. 1907. 2 vols. 21s. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 3 vols. £12 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £3 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

eres — Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 653 vols. 

10 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Who’s Who. 1928. 

Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. . 

Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy's Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 


Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt enention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, hep Scientific, etc., accurately 
and speedily by experienced operators. 


MSS. 


The Misses Farran and “y 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20 F. Outer’ Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


Scholarships 


CHOLARSHIP.—CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORA- 
S TION. Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open 

scholarship of £50 p.a. ‘s offered for competition to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 1929. Last day of entry 
23rd March. Examination early in May. Apply to the Head 
Mistress. 


- 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 
IVE Entrance Scholarships will be open for Competition 
for September 1929: value £90 to £50. Latest date 
‘or returning Entry Forms March 15. Full particulars may 
be obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS Coon 


90 Maps and Plans, 80 I[\lustrations. 


“A "—The Times. “Particularly '—Academy 
“The ndbook te Lendon ever Daily Post 
anise, Maps and Plans, | 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
76 NORTH WALES | 7, AND COBNWA 
Mays and Plans, Maps and Plans, 
6/- FRENCH AND (ITALIAN | 44 WEST SWITZERLAND 
IVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 
BERNE, THt BERNESE OBER- | LAKE 
LAND AND LUCERN - | VALLE ZERMATT 
2/- THE FRENCH ERA | 
- ARIS, AND RHONE VALLEY 2/- 
Maps - 2/- | 2:- - Mlustrations, Maps - 2/- 
ZURICH AND . AVOS AND 
THE ENGADINE A 
ie woroR-CA R BAN & E 
— to the Leading Hetels threughewt the World. 
pkin’s. 


Paris— Hachette 
Railway Ronketalls ad all Booksellers 


23 February 192 


Shipping 


PB & O. & BRITISH 


I D 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES TA 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government 
Frequent and Regular 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLO’ 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIU: D 
AUSTRALIA, NEW Z! 
P. & O. and Tickets intercha: 


Tick 
O. Orient and New Zealand Cunenile 


~ 

P. & 

Address for all Passe Business, P. & O. H 

Street, London, for Freight or 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Lenten 


GRAY, DAWES & Co. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing.” 

or “‘ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Serer 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Personal 


CALL TO THE NATIONS. You must read “Th 

Royal Religion ”’ for a healthy, peaceful, progressive and 

spiritual Humanity. Post Paid 1/6. Hatoy 
Prose”? 77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W. ll. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! 
pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 
connoisseur. Only 6s. per plain or cork-tipped. 
Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 600, 1,000 post_free for 
57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY. W.1. 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care 
fully blended. A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. Od. per 100, 
postage 8d. extra; 88s. Od. for 600, postage 9d. ; 76s. Od. per 

1000" free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


! i. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON, 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone %% 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘ODO’ paint and marth 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Theatre 


(Sloane 5137, 5 lines) 
THE RUMOUR 
A study in organization 
by C. K. MUNRO) 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30 


COURT. EVENINGS at 8# 


‘ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 23.2.1929 
Allen & Unwin Faber & Nash & Graysor 
leton Noel, 
Arrowsmith Press 
Bale & Danielsson 
a Putnam's 
— Harrap Richards Press 
Biles Heinemann Routledge 
iodder Stoughtee ners 

Cecil Palmer Hodge Selwyn & Blount 

Hurst & Blackett Sheed & Ward 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson S.P.C.K. 

jen Se arrold Stanley Paul 

Collins egan Paul Bodley Head 
Crosby Lockweod Labour The Studio 
Dent Longmans 

Melrose ard, 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 

Maret urray Wishart 
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